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Congressmen Press for Crude Price Increase 


Congressional hegeingsy de- 
velop_case_for higher prices 
amid flurry created by PAW 
Ickes’ recommendation for an 
increase. Brown, Pike, Ickes 
testify; both sides of Congress 
plan meetings on strategy. 
Actions by congressmen (P.3); 
congressional hearings (P. 7); 
text of Ickes’ recommendation 
(P. 8); text of memorandum 
on the recommendation (P. 9). 
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A STUDY IN EXPRESSION. PAW Ickes (right) tells Patman committee: “OPA says it’s a poor time now to 
ask for a crude price advance. Well, as far as OPA is concerned it has been a poor time for the past 2 
years.” Sumner Pike (left), OPA oil price chief, counts specks on ceiling: Ralph Davies is impassive 





PRODUCERS GLARE AT PIKE as he tells congressional committee his views on crude oil price advance. QUESTIONS came at Pike so fast 
Standing in background, along wall under chandelier, are several of Mr. Pike’s assistants from OPA, in- he didn’t have time to light his 
cluding Page Keeton, Orville Judd and Michael Joel. Price is never high enough for producers, said Pike cigarette at the Patman hearings 


PAW ICKES GETS A LAUGH as he takes a crack at Price Administrator Brown (far left with a cigar in mouth. He didn’t laugh) for dodging 
estions on PAW’s crude price recommendation. Mr. Brown had suggested asking Mr. Ickes what PAW had recommended to OPA. Said 
Mr. Ickes: “I don’t know much about political amenities but sometimes that’s called passing the buck.” Note: recommendation got into the record 

















To check the efficiency of 
liquid consuming, circulat- 
ing or producing equipment 
... To eliminate time-wast- 
ing methods of liquid hand- 
ling . . . To improve products 
by accurate control of liquid 
ingredients ... To prevent 
loss of valuable liquids 


through carelessness, in- 
efficiency or theft. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS USE EMPIRES 


To check the volume of in- 
coming liquids against 
invoices...To keep per- 
petual inventory by checking 
consumption from storage 
... To determine the most 
advantageous ordering point 
... To obtain the most from 
existing storage facilities. 


To allocate accurately the 
cost of base liquids to each 
department. . . To determine 
easily and accurately the 
cost of liquid ingredients... 
To spot quickly unwarranted 
increases in liquid consump- 
tion due to inefficiency, 
waste or theft . . . To account 
for every gallon for tax 


purposes. 


SALES DEPARTMENTS USE EMPIRES 


To keep a perpetual inven- 
tory of liquid stores ...To 
prevent waste or unauthor- 
ized withdrawals... To ac- 
count for every gallon of 
liquid handled... To gain 
and keep customer confi- 
dence by giving full 
measure. 


Write for Bulletin N 620 
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REFINERIES USE METERS TO CUT COSTS 
PRODUCTION DEPARTMENTS USE EMPIRES COST DEPARTMENTS USE EMPIRES 
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Following is partial list and directory of governmental agencies in Washing- 
lealing with matters affecting the oil industry. (List is as accurate as possible 
- only tentative as room and phone numbers are constantly changing. ) 
Abbreviations code: Rm for room; Ex for phone extension 


Office of Petroleum Administration for War 


New Interior Bldg., 18th and C Sts., N.W 


Phone REpublic 1820 


eral Information——Mrs. Rosalie E. Reid, Rm 6635, Ex 3429-4820 


\dministrator oe 
Harold L. Ickes, Rm 6000, Ex 5000 


Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3831. = , 
Bernice Kirschling, personal assistant to Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3831 
H. Chandler Ide, assistant to Davies, Rm 6654, Ex 3833. : 
Dr. Frederick H. Harbison, labor counselor, Rm 6640, Ex 2054 : 
L. S. Fish, director of organizational planning, Rm 6621, Ex 4813 
Special Assistants 
Joseph A. Fanelli, Rm 6132, Ex 5084 
Dr. John W. Frey, Rm 7424, Ex 4272. 
\ssistant Deputy Petroleum Administrators 
Robert E. Allen, Rm 6514 Ex 4401. 
Elmer E. Batzell, special assistant to Allen, Rm 6526, Ex 2151 
George E. Dewey, special assistant, Rm 6642, Ex 3826. ae 
Earl J. Opal, chief of review and clearance section, Rm 5226, Ex 2156 
Bruce K. Brown, Rm 6643, Ex 4711. 
E. DeGolyer, Rm 6631, Ex 2151. atolls 
Walter R. Lange. Petroleum Supply & Distribution Board Secretary, Km 5323, 
Ex 4744. 
Administrative Division 
Eric L. Kohler, executive officer, Rm 6415. Ex 4174 
E. J. Skidmore, Director, Rm 6412, Ex 4363. 
Mrs. Bernice Ryan, Publications, Rm 6070, Ex 4615 
Public Relations Division 
Gordon Sessions, director, Rm 7515, Ex 3161 
Herbert A. Yocom, assistant director, Rm 7515, Ex 3181. 
Division of Reserves 
William B. Heroy, director, Rm 7455, Ex 4454 
Facility Security Division 
W. D. Mason, director, Rm 5213, Ex 4172 
Foreign Division 
James T. Duce, directo., Kim 4212, Ex 4417 
William D. Crampton, associate director, Km 4211, Ex 4788 
C. Stribling Snodgrass, associate director, Rm. 4218, Ex 2968 
4. H. Chapman, assistant io director, Rm 4214, Ex 2655. 
Lester H. Nuland, foreign petroleum specialist, Rm 4221, Ex 2554 
Grover Rees, special legal assistant, Rm 4227, Ex 2568. 
Howard L. Freeman, materials specialist, Rm 2216, Ex 4461. 
Martin J. Gavin, chief foreign refining section, Rm 4222, Ex 4875 
J. F. Griffis, foreign requirements analyst, Rm 4226, Ex 2789. 
H. A. Hassan, Lend-Lease specialist, Rm 4225, Ex 2921. 
L. A. Mekler, Russian petroleum specialist, Rm 4219, Ex 4463 
Legal Division 
J. Howard Marshall, chief counsel, Km 6515, Ex 4100. 
Mortimer A. Kline, associate chief counsel, Rm 6519, Ex 4481 
Robert E. Friedman, assistant chief counsel, Rm 6519, Ex 668 
Adolph H. Levy, principal attorney, Rm 7514, Ex 4838. 
Wallace E. Avery, principal attorney marketing division, Rm 4246, Ex 2978 
John F. Jones. principal attorney production division, Rm 7415, Ex 3298 
George A. Wilson, principal attorney transportation division, Rm 5408, Ex 4898. 
Justin R. Wolf, principal attorney natural gas & natural gasoline division, Rm 
6525, Ex 2130 
Malvin R. Mandelbaum, principal attorney, refining div., Rm 5328, Ex 3546 
Marketing Division 
Walter Hochuli, director, Rm 4257, Ex 4646. 
(Vacancy), assistant director, Rm 4258, Ex 3518. 
D. C. Amold, chief of asphalt section, Rm 4022, Ex 2715 
Howard Cooper, chief of lube oils and containers section, Rm 4244, Ex 4313 


Robert W. MacMillan, chief of marketing equipment section, Rm 4038, Ex 2781. 


Kenneth Darling, chief fuel oil section, Rm 4251, Ex 4440. 

Hamilton H. Wende, chief of facilities section, Rm 4347, Ex 4751 

lohn Downing, chief of motor fuels section, Rm 4026, Ex 2881 

Joseph H. Thompson, chief of administrative section, Rm 4255, Ex 4797 
Materials Oivision 


Frank A. Watts, director, Rm 1444, Ex 4583. 
Howard C. Turner, assistant director, Rm 1545, Ex 2736. 
Lewis W. Breyfogle, allocations and allotments, Rm 1458, Ex 3683 
H. R. Hansen, materials applications, Rm 1446, Ex 4622. 
W. L. Clark, production requirements planning, Rm 1464, Ex 2721 
I. G. Harmon, projects, Rm 1548, Ex 2406. 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
E. Holley Poe, director, Rm 7314, Ex 4736. 
Paul M. Raigorodsky, assistant director, Rm 7316, Ex 4774 
Thomas R. Weymouth, consultant, Rm 7344, Ex 2065. 
James E. Pew, chief of natural gasoline section, Rm 7322, Ex 
John H. Thacher, Jr., technical consultant, Rm 7340, Ex 4840. 
Charles E. Webber, senior analyst (natural gasoline) Rm 7322, E 
Robert W. Ducker, chiet of natural gas section, Rm 7324, F 5 
Petroleum Supply Division 
Robert Lee Minckler, director, Rm 5210, Ex 2081. 
R. C. Sauer, assistant director, Rm 5210, Ex 2081. 
Lucien Craig, assistant director, Rm 5224, Ex 2029. 
Production Division 
Donald R. Knowlton, director, Rm 7410, Ex 4231 
Ralph |. Schilthuis, assistant director, Rm 7416, Ex 2907 
Millard K. Neptune, chief, production operations, Rm 7413, Ex 4826 
David G. Hawthorne, chief of equipment section, Rm 7418, Ex 2062 
joseph Gordon, chief economics and sunply section, Rm 7454, Ex 2984 
R. V. Shirk, chief, reclamation, Rm 7444, Ex 2453. 
M. G. Hoffman, chief, facilities, Rm 7427, Ex 4509. 
Lt. Milton Williams. chiet, development, Rm 7427, Ex 2094 
Refining Division 
E. D. Cumming, director, Rm 5257, Ex 3233. 
Robert B. Cragin, chiet of supply section, Rm 5024, Ex 3237. 
Douglas P. Bailey, chief of operations section, Rm 5040, Ex 4877 
Max B. Miller, chief of construction section, Rm 3310, Ex 4560. 
George Parkhurst, chief of facilities section, Rm 5260, Ex 3941. 
Dr. M. R. Mandelbaum, chief of process section, Rm 5328, Ex 4832 





NPN’s WASHINGTON DIRECTORY of Oil Agency Headquarters 


Research Division 
Edward B. Swanson, director, Km 7315, Ex 649 
C. D. Lockwood, assistant director, Rm 7317, Ex 


Petroleum Supply and Distribution Board 
Walter R. Lange, secretary, Rm 5423, Ex 4744. 
Joseph Winterberger, chief supply technician, Rm 5425, Ex 4437 
Division of Reserves 
W. B. Heroy, director, Rm 7455, Ex 4454. 
Transportation Division 
Maj. J. R. Parten, director, Rm 5412, Ex 4418. 
W. C. Kinsolving, assistant director, Rm 5418, Ex 3557. 
Lee R. Cowles, assistant director, Rm 5413, Ex 3658. 
Walter R. Lange, assistant director, Rm 5323, Ex 4744. 
Donald A. Sears, chief of pipeline section, Rm 5045, Ex 4833. 
Joseph A. Winterberger, chief of tank car section, Rm 5325, Ex 4744. 
Boyd Wilson, chief, rail transport. section, Rm 5423, Ex 4620. 
S. D. Archbold, chief of inland waterways section, Rm 5319, Ex 4333. 
John Arch Turner, chief of truck transportation section, Rm 5427, Ex 4300 
Frank I. Brinegar, chief of appraisal section, Rm 5422, Ex 4627. 
WPB Representatives at PAW 
R. R. McLachlen, Controlled Materials Plan representative, Rm 6520, Ex 4616. 
M. C. Schoenly, distribution officer, Rm 5320, Ex 4617. 
Liaison 
Gen. Walter B. Pyron 
Liaison agent between Army Department and OPC, Rm 4D577, Ex 5042, 
Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va., REpublic 6700. 
Office of Defense Transporation 
Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg., Constitution Ave, & 12th St., N. W., Phone 
REpublic 7500. 
Joseph B. Eastman, director, Rm 5136, Ex 3527. 
Division of Petroleum and Other Liquid Transport 
Fayette B. Dow, director, Rm 5132, Ex 73207 
Porter L. Howard, associate director, Rm 5312, Ex 72795 
H. R. Lewis, assistant to director, Rm 5108, Ex 73548. 
Major Joseph E. Keller, consultant on state barriers, major transportation corps, 
Rm 2367, Ex 72216. 
Gladys D. Feuerstein, administrative assistant, Rm 5128, Ex 71561. 
R. W. Shields, associate director of pipeline section, Rm 6310, Ex 2635 
A. A. Dibble, chief, Rm 6310, Ex 2635. 
A. V. Bourque, associate director, tank car service section. Rm 4318, Ex 75407. 
G. E. Everett, chief of petroleum unit, Rm 4314, Ex 75879. 
George W. Reynolds, chiet of other liquids, Rm 4314, Ex 74091. 
Motor Transport Division 
John L. Rogers, director, Rm 4211, Ex 2297 
Samuel F. Niness, chief of petroleum carrier section, Rm 2406 New P.O. Bldg. 
Ex 6351. 
W. J. Cummings, chief of vehicle maintenance section, Hearing room A ICC 
Bldg... Ex 72731. 
Division of Railway Transport 
Victor V. Boatner, director, Km 5139 ICC Bldg., Ex 71725 
Controlled Materials Section 
E. R. Hauer, assistant director. Rm 1210 ICC Bldg., Ex 71564. 
Matthew E. Kane, acting chief allocation section, Rm 2428, New P.O. Bldg., 
Ex 73027. 
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Office of Price Administration 

Federal Office Bldg., No. 1, 2nd and D St., $.W., Phone REpublic 7500 

Prentiss M. Brown, price administrator, Km. 4130 Census Bldg., Ex 5586 

Clyde Herring, special assistant, Rm 1130, Ex 76307. 

Dr. J. K. Galbraith, deputy administrator in charge of price, Rm 5131 B, 

Ex 5203. 
W. Page Keeton, chief of petroleum and petroleum products branch, Rm 6308, 
Ex 72519. 

Michael Joel, administrative officer petroleum section, Rm 6305, Ex 5389. 

George Doffing, price executive of petroleum section, Rm 6307 A, Ex 5388. 
Solid Fuels Price Branch 

Gerald B. Gould, price executive, Rm 6306-A, F. O. Bldg., Ex 73613 
Machinery Price Branch 

T. J. Kinsella, price executive, Rm 6207-A., F. O. Bldg., Ex 4121. 

Robert Collacott, head of marketing section, Rm 6313, Ex 6636 

Paul F. McGuire, chief of economic analyst unit, Rm 6317, F.O. Bldg., Ex 6226. 

Peter Jensen, head of fuel oils unit, marketing division, Rm 6314, Ex 4916. 

Watson B. Joyes, head of crude oil production section, Rm 6315, Ex 4403. 

Joel Dean, chief of fuel rationing division, Rm 258 Temp. D Bldg., Ex 73411. 

Sumner T. Pike, director fuel price division, Rm 6306 F.O. Bldg., Ex 76288 


U. S. Tariff Commission 
Tth & F St... N.W.. Phone NAtional 3947 
Petroleum Accounting Section 
Kenneth L. Stone, chief, Rm 155, Ex 123 


War Production Board 


New Socia! Security Bldg., 4th and Independence Ave., $.W., Phone KEpublic 7500, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2113 
C. E,. Wilson, executive vice-chairman, Rm 5037, Ex 2134 
William L. Batt, vice-chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2212 
Stephen E. Fitzgerald, director, division of information, Rm 5525A, Ex 5242. 
Donald D. Davis, Rm 5006, Railroad Retirement Bldg., Ex 3394. 
Paul ©. Cabot, Chiet of salvage branch, 10th floor Gas & Light Bldg., Ex 71592. 
KE. W. Greb, Deputy director of salvage branch, 9th floor Gas & Light Bldg., 
Ex 72398. 
. T. Lawrence, oil unit head, 9th floor WGLB, Ex 72355 
Rubber Administrator, New Municipal Bldg. 
William Jeffers, Rm 5016, Ex 3256 
Bradley Dewey, Deputy Rubber Administrator, Rm 5005, Ex 2455 


Congress 
Congressional Oj] Investigating Commitwe 
“Lea Committee” 
Rep. Clarence F. Lea, Calif., chairman, New House Office Bldg., Rm 1535, 
Ex 699. 
Senate Oil Shortage Investigating Committee 
“Maloney Committee” 
Sen. Francis Maloney, chairman, Senate Office Bldg., Rm 354, Ex 1196, Phone 
NAtional 3120 


Petroleum Industry War Council 


Rm. 919 Commonwealth Bldg., 1625 K St... N. W., Phone DlIstrict 2820 
William R. Boyd, Jr., chairman. 
Allan H. Hand, secretary-treasurer 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


Rm 4613, Ex 87, 88, 59 
B. B. Jennings, director of tanker operations, War Shipping Administration. 
Commerce Department, Phone REpublic 6620. 
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A. Rodger Denison... 
Heads Geologists Associatio 


\. Rodger Denison, newly-elected president of American Assa 
of Petroleum Geologists, was born in Oklahoma City June 7, 1897, at 
tended public schools while Oklahoma was still Indian Territory, and 


completed high school after it had become a state. 


He received his B.S. in 1921 from Oklahoma University, held a 
fellowship in geology there for a year, joined Amerada Petroleum Corp., 
lulsa, as geologist in 1922, and returned in 1925 on leave from Amerada 
to complete his M.S. That year, Amerada promoted him to dis- 
trict geologist. In 1927 he was made division geologist with assignments 
that took him from Tulsa to Enid and Seminole, Okla., western Kansas, 
ind San Angelo and Fort Worth, Tex 


On his 40th birthday, in 1937, he was called back to Tulsa to bs 


come Amerada’s chief geologist, which he is today. The Amerada, 


iccording to its 1942 financial report, owns full or part interest in 983,- 


000 acres in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Kansas, Missis- 


sippi and California, on which it has 1600 oil and gas wells which pro 
luced 11,720,490 bbls. of crude last year. 


Mr. Denison served as secretary-treasurer of the A.A.P.G. in 1929 


He is married, has a son and daughter. His hobby is motion-picture 


making and he concentrates on geological travelogs 
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Oil Price Caucus 


Both Houses of Congress Plan Meetings 
To Study Future Action on Problem of 
Getting a Crude Price Increase. Many 
Believe Ickes’ Recommendation is Weak 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON—The Patman Small Busi- 
ness Committee April 20 backed up PAW 
Ickes’ recommendation for an average over- 
all boost of 35 cents a bbl. in crude prices and 
said the increase should be made “without 
further delay”. 


In a letter to Speaker Sam Rayburn, Chair- 
man Patman promised an early report but 
declared the situation “so desperately critical” 
that the committee wished to submit its recom- 
mendations based on the hearing April 14-16. 


Shortages of material and manpower in the 
petroleum industry also should be given “im- 
mediate attention and action”, the commit- 
tee declared. 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—An unofficial “caucus” by 
il-minded members of both houses of Con- 
gress is in the making, engineered by a group 
of members impatient at the delays that seem 
ahead for an increase in crude prices. 

The “demonstration” promises to be two- 
First, to put the heat on Price Ad- 
ministrator Brown for an early and favorable 
decision on PAW Ickes’ recommendation for 
i price boost. Second, to get Fuels Price Chief 
Sumner Pike’s scalp. 


pronged. 


Rep. Leon Gavin, Oil City, Pa., an avowed 
enemy of OPA “bureaucrats” and_ particularly 
‘hot’ over Mr. Pike’s attitude toward a crude 
price increase, is laying the groundwork for the 
demonstration 


Date of Meeting Uncertain 


When the “caucus” will be held depends 
1 whether Congress gets away for a week’s 
recess April 22, as members of both sides are 
w planning. If they are successful in whip- 
ping pending legislation into shape for a week’s 
getaway then, the meeting will be held off 
until after the recess. 

Members then would be able to “follow 
rough” on whatever course of action the 
1ucus” decides to take. 

The Ickes recommendation is not looked on 

1 strong case for a price boost. It leaves 
the advisability of the increase up to Price 
Administrator Brown and asked for “an early 


xpression of your views’. 
Seizes on Weak Spot 


Mi Pike 


e recommendation apart, is quick to seize on 


in his memo to Mr. Brown taking 
the “opening” Mr. Ickes leaves as one of the 
eak spots. He quotes this paragraph from 
Mr. Ickes as “the point on which your judg- 
ent seems to be most directly and immediately 
illed” 


“IT am sure vou realize the magnitude and the 
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complexity of revising price ceilings to effectu- 
ate these general recommendations in a specific 
It is hardly a task that 
either of our hardpressed staffs should be asked 


and practicable way. 


to undertake unless it is known in advance 
that your office, in which the power to make 
the adjustments resides, agrees that some gen- 
eral crude oil advance is justified by the basic 
facts here submitted. It may be that you will 
desire to consult with the director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization on this point. My 
views, of course, represent my judgment on the 
oil situation only. Having weighed these views, 
vou or the director of economic. stabilization 
may deem the risk of an oil shortage less 
grave than the risk of other possible effects 
upon the nation’s economic structure. If so. 
under your statutory powers, that is clearh 


a decision for you, not I, to make.” 
OPA to Seek PAW—If 


Mr. Ickes’ recommendation is inclusive in 
tenor. If Mr. Brown decides that an oil short- 
age is “less grave than the risk of other pos- 
sible effects upon the nation’s economic. struc- 
ture”, then OPA is to come back to PAW for 
conferences at which their “hard-pressed staffs” 
would tackle the “complexity of revising price 
ceilings”. 

Mr. Pike’s comment is that he does not think 
Economic Stabilizer Byrnes “will react favor- 
Mr. Pike’s per- 


sonal view was that it was “unfortunate” to 


ably” on the recommendation. 


have such a recommendation at a time when 
coal wages and higher farm prices were up 


Texans Ask Crude Price Hike 
At Statewide Hearing 
Special to NPN 
FT. WORTH—Several hundred oil men 
here at Texas statewide proration hearing 
April 16 unanimously approved a_ resolution 
for at least a 35c per bbl. increaase in crude 
prices and lauded the efforts of the Texas 


Railroad Commission to obtain higher prices 


Treble Damage Action 
Opens at Superior 


Special to NPN 

SUPERIOR, Wise.—Ghosts of the Madison 
oil cases 6 years ago walked throuch federal 
district court here April 19 as Northwestern 
Oil Co. of Superior opened its suit to collect 
$2,500,000 in treble damages from 7 major 
oil companies who, the plaintiff claimed, caused 
Northwestern to suffer losses by reason of a 
conspiracy to fix gasoline prices in the Mid- 


West. 


Attorney for the plaintiff, W. P. Crawford, 
charged in his opening statement before Fed- 
eral Judge Patrick T. Stone that a conspiracy 
entered into originally at the Blackstone Ho- 
tel in Chicago on Feb. 11, 1935, was respon- 
sible for Northwestern’s losses. He specifical- 


ly named H. T. Ashton (Socony-Vacuum), 


Robert W. McDowell (Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum), and W. P. Jacobi (Wadhams Division, 
Socony-Vacuum), among the conspirators 

Also representing the plaintiff are Paul E 
Hadlick, Washington, D. C., and Ralph E. 
Burdick, Duluth, Minn. Attorneys for the 
defendants are David T. Searls, Houston, Tex.; 
John Zwick, Oklahoma City; Leon Isaksen, 
Madison, Wis.; and Stanley Ryan, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Conspiracy Denied 


Mr. Searls denied a conspiracy was respon- 
sible for Northwestern’s losses and charged 
that if the alleged losses were suffered they 
were passed on to the consumer and thus 


were not borne by the plaintiff. 


Defending companies named in the action 
are Socony-Vacuum, Phillips Petroleum, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, Continental, Pure, Sin 
clair and Shell. 


Fuel Probers 


Clark Committee Hears Need for Boost 
In Fuel Outout; U. S. Restrictions Hit 


Special to NPN 
KANSAS CITY Need for action to in- 
crease production of fuel and for definite 
forecast of available supply and military de- 
mand in order to plan civilian and industrial 


consumption for the coming winter was 


stressed by representatives of federal, state 
and municipal authorities and of producers’ 
and consumers’ organizations meeting in Kan- 
sas City, April 15 and 16, at a conference 
called by Sen. Clark’s mid-west investigating 
committee. 

Criticism of restrictive governmental policies 
as prime cause of fuel shortages and civilian 
hardships was expressed by many participants. 
Gov. Schoeppel and Charles L. Orr, repre- 
senting the governor of Oklahoma, protested 
on behalf of oil-producing states the handicaps 
placed on exploration and development of 
additional petroleum supply by OPA’s inade- 
quate ceiling on crude oil prices and WPB's 


restrictions on critical materials for drillers. 


PAW Ickes’ recommendation of average 35c 
per bbl. increase in crude price, revealed dur- 
ing the Friday session, was welcomed as “help- 
ful” but the prevailing comment was “it 


should have been more’. 


Gov. Griswold of Nebraska was joined by 
Mayor Gage of Kansas City in scoring ad- 
ministration of fuel rationing to consumers 


and ordering of conversions by PAW. 


The possibility of using natural gas from 
Hugoton Field in western Kansas and Okla- 
homa to supplement supplies of coal and oil 
was urged by Gov. Schoeppel, if the govern- 
ment would aid in making its resources avail- 
able to domestic and industrial consumers by 


construction of a pipeline. 
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Jobber Brush Off 


Comprehensive Study of South Dakota 
Price Situation Sent to OPA Brings 
Not Even Acknowledgment of Receipt 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—How J. E. Adrian, secretary 


of the South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s 
Assn., received a brush-off from OPA on a re- 
port covering a comprehensive study of petro- 
leum product prices in his state was described 
by Mr. Adrian in a letter to NPN of April 16. 

Mr. Adrian, around Jan. 10, sent George 
Doffing, then OPA oil price executive, a de- 
tailed letter describing subnormal price areas 
and listing prices for 3 grades of gasoline, kero- 
sine, tractor distillate and No. 1 fuel oil at 
nearly 300 points in South Dakota. Mr. Adrian’s 
list, besides “actual” prices for the 6 prod- 
ucts at the 300 points, included “necessary” 
price and the actual price was broken down 
by “dealer tank wagon” and “country tank 
wagon”. A considerable amount of work was 
involved. 

Mr. Adrian never heard from OPA; “In fact, 
| didn’t get an acknowledgment that my _ let- 
ter and attached schedule were received,” he 
wrote NPN. 

Then on April 8 he sent a similar letter to 
Senators Gurney and Bushfield and Congress- 
men Mundt and Case of South Dakota. He 
received almost instantaneous replies. 

Mr. Adrian’s letters said he had asked Mr. 
Doffing that, in view of at least a 15% to 25% 
increase in cost of living and because of higher 
wages, the 3% transportation tax and the 6% 
freight rate increase, and further because pe- 
troleum prices were frozen before Pearl Har- 
bor, many of them subnormal, some considera- 
tion be given to relief from present price 
ceilings for South Dakota jobbers. He pointed 


out that in many areas (his list asked spe- 


cifically for increases on one or more products 
at 185 out of the nearly 300 points) margins 
were too low to permit continued essential 
deliveries to farmers without loss. Eighty 
per cent of independent jobbers’ sales in South 
Dakota are made direct to farms, he said. 
Text of Mr. Adrian’s letter to NPN follows: 


FROM: Jj. E. Adrian, secretary, South Dakota In- 
dependent Oil Men’s Assn., Yankton, §. D. TO: The 
Editor. 

On or about January 10th I sent to Mr. Doffing, 
price executive for the OPA, schedule of present 
prices of petroleum products similar to the copy en- 
closed herewith I also wrote them a letter citing 
the need for increased jobber margins in the state 
of South Dakota, such as higher living costs, in 
creased wages and the losing of experienced help to 
the armed forces and defense industries, thus mak- 
ing higher wages more expensive due to the fact that 
they are paid to inexperienced help and a_ host of 
other items 

I never received any consideration for submitting 
this information In fact I didn’t get an acknowledg- 
ment that my letter and attached schedule were re- 
ceived Besides the schedule, which I am enclosing 
herewith, there was a map of the state of South 
Dakota on which I had marked the actual price re- 
ceived on country deliveries of third grade gasoline 
This map showed the inequalities of the present price 
ceiling schedules due to the fact that there were some 
price wars in effect at the time of the price freez- 
ing. that those sections of the state were being allowed 
to buy gasoline and other petroleum products at a 
low cost while other sections of the state, perhaps 
only twenty to thirty miles distant, were paying 2 to 
3c more per gallon for the same grade of merchan- 
dise, which cost the jobber at both points about an 
identical price 

On April 8th I then sent letters to Senators Gumey 
and Bushfield and Congressmen Mundt and Case of 
South Dakota These letters were identical with the 
exception that on all four I cited as examples the 
towns with which the addressed were better ac- 
quainted. Replies from all 4 representatives were 
received However, as Senator Gurney was a former 
oil man I believe that he can do us perhaps the most 
good As I believe his reply is very good, I am 
enclesing herewith copy of same. 

I perhaps ought to have passed this information 
on to your good paper previously but in the press 
of legislative matters, I just didn’t have the time 
My reason for sending this information to you at this 
time is to let you know what we in South Dakota 
have been doing in trying to get better jobber and 


deale: prices 





Claim 66-90% Steel Saving with Concrete Storage 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Curzon Dobell, general man- 
ager of Preload Co. of Canada, Ltd., told an 
audience of business paper editors and_ oil 
company operations managers meeting in the 
Engineers’ Club at New York last week how 
prestressed concrete storage tanks for petro- 
leum products save steel. The company has 
erected a total of 400 concrete storage struc- 
tures. 

The company claims 66% to 90 savings 
in steel used as against conventional steel 
plate tank (A.P.1.). Maximum savings in steel 
ire claimed for a newer method which uses 
wire mesh instead of rods for prestressing. 
Three structures using the wire-mesh principle 
have been erected and one is in construction. 

Comparative amounts of steel required for 
conventional tanks, for prestressed rod, and 
prestressed wire-mesh are given in table be- 
low 


Two experimental concrete tanks have been 


Comparative Quantity of Steel 


Steel Plate 


Capacity (A.P.I.) 
Tank Size in in 

DD. i. Barrels Pounds 
144’-0” 37’-7” 100,000 850,000 
78’-0” 26’-6” 25,000 202,000 
78’-0’ 35’-0” 30,000 235,000 
78’-0” 43'-6” 37,500 300,000 
102°-0” 37'-8” 55,000 411,000 


built for the U. S. Army for storing gasoline. 
Tanks are 50,000-gal. capacity; 39 ft. high, 
with 5-ft. thickness of dirt over dome. One 
tank has been lined with Thiokol to make it 
gasoline-tight and other tank is to be lined 
with a new magnesite base product called 
“Oilfoil’. This product will be painted on 
with a brush 

Preload engineers report that at the present 
time Thiokol application is expensive, and con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity must be 
perfect to make proper application of lining. 

Construction costs on the Canadian 100,000- 
bbl. tanks, said Mr. Dobell, cannot be used 
for comparison with cost of steel plate tanks 
because much of the Canadian work was done 
in temperatures as low as 30 below zero and 
required unusual protection and equipment to 
maintain 50° temperatures in applying gunite 
used to fabricate the structures. Generally, 
however, he said costs would compare favor- 
ably. 


Required in Oil Storage Tanks 


Pounds of Steel Per 
Barrel of Capacity 


Rods, Mesh, Wire, Mesh, Steel P.L. P.L. 
Dowels, Etc. Dowels, Etc. Plate Rod Wire 
in Pounds in Pounds Tanks Tanks Tanks 
267,000 95,000 8.50 2.67 95 
48,000 22,000 8.09 1.92 .88 
73,000 28,000 7.84 2.43 93 
107,000 36,000 8.00 2.85 .96 
138,000 49,000 7.48 2.50 89 


ODT Hushes Conferences 
On New Delivery Rule 


NPN News Bure: 
CHICAGO—Numerous small meetings of Of 


fice of Defense Transportation subcommitte: 
are being held throughout the Mid-West + 
hear an explanation of a proposed ODT orde 
to regulate local deliveries. The press is barre 
from such meetings by a letter from ODT { 
the subcommittee chairmen directing that th: 
proposed order be discussed in private. 

Practical contents of the proposed order wer 
published in NPN March 24, p. 4, an industr 
spokesman said. It calls for elimination « 
special trips, callbacks and quick orders, wouk 
limit dump sizes to 60% of customer’s storag: 
capacity, etc. 

One such meeting was held at the Chicag 
Oil Men’s Club on April 13 by the subcom 
mittee on retail deliveries in metropolitan Chi- 
cago (burning oil). Charles Rosenthal, Ape» 
Motor Fuel, relinquished his appointment a: 
chairman of that committee to accept chair 
manship of a new 3-man subcommittee on loca! 
deliveries (all products) in Zone 1, Lake and 
Cook Counties, Illinois, according to spokes 
man who was present. 

Members of the new subcommittee, in addi 
tion to Mr. Rosenthal, who represents inde- 
pendent jobbers, are: E. C. McPhee, opera- 
tions manager, Socony-Vacuum, and A. D 
Smith, Desplaines, Ill., Lake & Cook Farm 
Supply Co., representing major companies and 
farm bureaus on the subcommittee. 

C. B. Jonswold, Chicago, Triangle Oil Co., 
was named chairman of the burning oil sub- 
committee to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Rosenthal’s withdrawal. 








DEATHS 








Judson C. Welliver 


Judson C. Welliver, 72, director of public 
relations for Sun Oil Co. since 1931, died 
here April 14. 

Previously in his career, Mr. Welliver served 
as public relations director for American Pe- 
troleum Institute, directed the Harding Presi- 
dential campaign of 1920, and acted as confi- 
dential secretary to Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. 

Mr. Welliver was born in Aledo, Hl., and 
after graduating from Cornell College in Iowa 
became a newspaperman with The Sioux City 
Journal. He later became political editor and 
writer of editorials for the Washington Tribune 
and the Frank A. Munsey newspapers. In 
1907, President Theodore Roosevelt sent him 
to Europe to report on the railroads and water- 
ways of Great Britain and on the Continent, 
and from 1917 to 1918 he was London Corre- 
spondent for the New York Sun. In 1927 he 
was named editor of the Washington Herald 
and in 1928 became assistant to the president 


of the Pullman Co. 


Henry Lockhart, Jr. 
Henry Lockhart, Jr., 65, director of Shell 
Union Oil died at New York April 14. He 


had been a director of the company for 21 
years. 
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Stations Give Up 


Local Shortages of Gasoline in East 
Have Reportedly Closed Thousands of 
Stations. May Change Refinery Yields 
To Provide Relief by Making More ‘Gas’ 


WASHINGTON—Localized gasoline  short- 


1 


es have closed hundreds, if not thousands, 
service stations in the north Atlantic area, 
rding to reports received by PAW. So 
ere is this station shortage that consideration 
being given here to a temporary change in 
isoline vields at east coast refineries to pro- 
le immediately 35,000 bbls. a day more 


In the area around New York Harbor, alone, 


eported that about 2000 © stations are 
sed. Of these, 60% were closed because 
k of gasoline, it was said. One company 
said to have about 1000 stations closed in 
s area, with “no gasoline” as reason for 
Tf tie closings. 
( ym pli iting the shortage Was a serious 
ige of kerosine and range oil in many 
reas, including New England where a linger- 
ld spell has increased demand. Farm 
lemand for tractor fuel. closely akin to kero- 
has mtributed to the shortages in the 
ining i l 


New England suppliers have been notified 
that they will no longer receive box car ship- 
Suggestion has been made 
to them that they switch these cars to No. 2 
fuel oil. 


ments of kerosine. 


Change Comes Over Night 


The gasoline supply picture changed almost 
overnight. OPA Chief Brown has been press- 
ing the petroleum administration for an increase 
in the gasoline allocation to District 1 so that 
“A” coupon values could be increased to a 
full 3 gal. instead of 1.5 gal. a week on the 


average as now. 


OPA Chief Brown eased up on this request 
when told of the seriousness of the supply 
situation, which, it is hoped, will be only 
By the end of the week there was 
talk that OPA might find it necessary to sus- 
pend “A”, “B”’, and “C” ration coupons for 
the weekend as it did last December. 


temporary. 


However, at a conference between M1 
Brown and Mr. Davies at PAW on April 17, the 
Deputy Administrator apparently 
talked OPA out of this idea. At any rate, 
there were no. signs of a 
on April 20. If such a step is taken, it would 
probably be limited to the area north of the 


Petroleum 


“freeze” in sight 


Potomac where the shortage situation is most 


serious. 





No Extra ‘Gas’ in Sight for East Right Now---Ickes 


WASHINGTON - East Coast motorists’ 
pes for more gasoline during May went out 
window last week when PAW Ickes at 
iis April 15 press conference told reporters that 
thing would make him happier than to 
nnounce that more gasoline would be avail- 
ible—but it just couldn’t be done. 
OPA Chief Brown conferred earlier in the 
ek with PAW Deputy Davies, contending 
lat present “A” 


hich now amounts in effect to 1.5 gal. week- 


rations for eastern cars— 
is too low to keep cars in operating condi- 


When this was mentioned, Mr. Ickes looked 
Deputy Davies and said: “Well, that looks 
ke your question, let’s see what you can do 
th it.” Mr. Davies gracefully extracted him- 
lf suggesting that Mr. Brown be questioned 
stead. Mr. Ickes declined to discuss a let- 
he reportedly received from Price Ad- 
inistrator to the same effect. 
Later in the day, PAW released its weekly 
ipply bulletin which said gasoline supplies 
ntinued to be low at a number of east 
“with little relief 


vast points immediate 
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anticipated for at least a month”. Increased 
civilian consumption, PAW. said, contributed 


to the decline in stocks. 


Despite the new record tank car movement 
of 924,079 b/d to the East, bulletin said, oil 
stocks in the area dropped to a new low level 
of 28.8% of normal. Stocks were 30.5% of 
normal the previous week. 

This lent increased emphasis to recent PAW- 
OPA conferences on the east coast gasoline 
situation And, OPA is reported “stumped” 
in deciding where to make an equal cut if “A” 
rations are increased, 

Deputy PAW Davies commenting on the 
increased gasoline consumption, pressed for an 
“absolute minimum” of driving and said it 
was the earnest hope of PAW that motorists 
will remember that “we are not out of the 
woods yet”. 

The supply bulletin gave these conversion 
figures: conversion of industrial and commer- 
cial fuel oil burning facilities reached an an- 
nual savings mark of 1,500,727 bbls.; total 
saving to date from the campaign, 111,000 
b/d. 


WPB Oil Salvage Chief 
Urges Unfreezing 
Pumps in Inventory 


WASHINGTON Calling attention to the 
freezing in oil company storage of 15,000 new 
computer-type gasoline pumps under Conserva- 
tion Order M-68-c, 


to replace old and worn-out pumps and the 


when thev could he used 


latter scrapped for salvage, R. T 
chief, pn troleum unit, industrial salvage branch, 


WPB, wrote R. W. MacMillan, chief, equip- 


ment section, PAW, quoting a major oil com- 


Lawrence, 


pany: 


“We cannot understand how anvone could 
have anv moral objection to using the good ma- 
terials which are frozen rather than réemov- 
ng the old junky materials now in use and 
causing so much difficulty and expense in 


should — be 


scrapped and the good materials used rather 


maintenance, which materials 
than to leave the good materials to deteriorate 
at a loss to all concemed.” 


pumps had been in their original crates “not 


pointing out that the majority of these 


less than 2.5 vears”, Mr. Lawrence recom- 
mends to PAW “an immediate modification 


wx complete rescinding” of this order, explain- 


‘Inflicts Hardship’ 


“It is inflicting a hardship on all . . . and 

certainly stvming the efforts of this depart- 
ment to get its full contribution of copper and 
brass from the petroleum industry. These are 
very critical items today 

“If the 15,000 pumps ... were unfrozen 
they would be placed in the field in substitu- 
tion for old equipment that is antiquated and 
is causing considerable expense to maintain 

These old pumps would be given to the 

war effort as scrap. 

“The new gasoline computing pumps,” he 


idded, “ 


tvpe meters . 


are equipped with displacement 
. constructed with leather pis- 
tons which . . . have a tendency to dry out and 
become hard and useless and have to be re- 
placed. It is practically impossible to get 
leather pistons today.” 


Court Refuses to Enjoin OPA 
On 'Gas' Sale Suspension 


WASHINGTON—Refusal of a U. S. Dis- 
trict Court to enjoin an OPA order suspend- 
ing sales of gasoline by a Washington, D. C., 
service station for a period of 30 days was 
cited April 16 by OPA’s acting general counsel, 
Thomas Emerson, as “a_ significant decision 
which gives valuable aid to the Office of Price 
Administration in its drive to destroy black 
markets”. 
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Washington Outlook .. . 


Background News and Opinion 


By A. M. PETTY, NPN News Editor 





Combining the transportation, supply and 
marketing divisions of PAW under one head— 
probably Major J. R. Parten, now transporta- 
tion director—is in the cards. 


Merging the supply and marketing divisions 
Now, trans- 
portation is included in the discussions. Func- 
tions of all three overlap. 
tions were involved, too. 


has been talked for some time. 


Other considera- 


The transportation division has been in an 
inomalous position since last December when 
Mr. Ickes had to abdicate all claim to oil trans- 
portation (except distribution) to get ODT’s 
approval of PAW’s executive order. Also, 
PAW would like to shed the term “marketing”. 
lo some, it means “merchandising and selling” 
which terms do not carry the same implica- 
tion of essentiality as “distribution”. 

So, all three divisions may be combined into 
a Supply and Distribution Division, headed by 
an assistant deputy petroleum administrator. 
Logically, that would be Major Parten. 


Robert L. Minckler, PAW’s supply director, 
keeps pressing Deputy PAW Davies to release 
him so he can go home to California. Supply 
side of the new division would include trans- 
portation. But Major Parten would probably 
want a transportation-minded man to head 
it, not a supply man. If that reasoning is 
correct, then Lucien F. Craig, newly-appointed 
assistant supply director, would continue in 
that capacity. Walter Hochuli, who recently 
came on from Chicago to be marketing di- 
rector, would head the distribution side. 


° ° Q 


Don’t be surprised if Will Dodge of Texaco 
goes with PAW. 

He laughed off the marketing director job 
offer. But PAW still wants to get him some- 
how, somewhere. It would please the East 
Coast crowd. But he’s had enough of Wash- 


ington. 

However, there is something cooking, more 
to his taste. It is director-in-charge of District 
| at New York, with enlarged authority and 
unswerable only to Ickes and Davies at Wash- 
ington. Supply and distribution activities of 
L. T. Kittinger would be placed under Mr. 
Dodge. 
Mr. Dodge is going to insist on a workable 
Directive 59. He will stand for no more 
winking at No. 59 by anyone, big or little. 


If he does accept, you can bet that 


° ° * 


E. L. DeGolyer has handed in his resigna- 
tion as assistant deputy petroleum administrator 
but PAW Ickes hasn’t gotten around to in- 
serting an effective date yet. 

There is talk that Mr. DeGolyer may team 


up with his old partner, Sumner T. Pike, and 
have a fling at wildcatting. 

Mr. Pike isn’t any too happy about his job 
as OPA oil price chief now. He was “loaned” 
to OPA for 6 months. 


June 1, just around the time when his Securi- 


That runs out about 


ties & Exchange Commission appointment ex- 
pires, too. But he may leave OPA before that 
Mr. Pike was “inserted” into OPA by Presi 
dent Roosevelt, just before Leon Henderson 
was forced out. By straining a point, he could 
be regarded as a “Henderson holdover’ al- 
though he is not a college professor or econo- 
mist. 


cs oO oO 


Publication by the Patman Committee of Mr 
Pike’s strongly-worded memo to Price Admin 
istrator Brown on PAW Ickes’ crude price 
recommendation isn’t going to improve the 
Already, on Mr 
Ickes’ side, at least, things are a bit strained 
due to PAW-OPA differences over gasoline 
supply and rationing. Now, Mr. Ickes has 
publicly referred to Mr. Brown as a “buck 
passer’. 

If Mr. Ickes demands the Pike head on a 
platter, he might get it. 


Ickes-Brown relations any. 


Mr. Brown, being 
an expert at smoothing things over, might be 
inclined to swing the axe—but he mivht find 
Mr. Pike’s chair empty. 


6 ° ° 


However jubilant the producers might be 
over Mr. Pike’s leaving OPA, there will be 
sadness among some independent jobbers and 
dealers. Those marketers who have contacted 
Mr. Pike believe him sympathetic to increased 
jobber-retailer margins. 

Another blow at marketers’ hopes is the 
resignation of Robert H. Collacott, head of 
the marketing section in OPA’s oil price divi- 
sion. Jobbers and dealers have gained the 
impression that Mr. Collacott strongly favors 
wider margins. Mr. Collacott is returning to 
Ohio Standard and his other business interests 
in Cleveland on May 1. 

George Doffing, No. 2 man in OPA’s fuel 
price division, has already left, returning to 
Minnesota where he hopes farming will cure 
his sinus trouble. He may or may not come 
back. Meanwhile. Orville Judd, Cleveland 
OPA official, has taken over. Mr. Judd, while 
recently in the automobile finance business, was 
once an independent refiner in Texas. 

Other resignations from OPA’s oil unit are 
in the wind due to business reasons, the draft, 
etc. 


* o ° 


The time is Thursday afternoon, April 8; 
the place, Sumner Pike’s office in OPA. An NPN 
representative is asking if Mr. Pike had seen 


or heard of a crude price recommendation 
from Mr. Ickes. No, Mr. Pike replied, but 
there must be something in the wind becaus 
newspapermen had been calling for 24 hour 
Just then the telephon 
rings. It’s Administrator Brown’s office. <A 


about such a thing. 


special messenger is on the way down with a 
“very confidential” letter from Mr. Ickes 
Will Mr. Pike please read the letter and let 
Mr. Brown have his comments immediately 
as Mr. Brown is going out of town? = The 
NPNer prolongs the conversation as long as 
he dares. Still the messenger doesn’t appear 
Reluctantly, the NPNer leaves. Back again 
in 10 minutes, the NPNer finds Mr. Pik 
pacing the floor and dictating about wildcats 
and such (it might have been the now-famou 
Pike-Brown memo). Mr. Pike has in his hand 
a letter with a huge tag: CONFIDENTIAL 
Yes, that’s “it”. But no ques 
The NPNer looks at the clock 


It seems a historic occasion of some sort. The 


He waves it. 
tions. Sorry. 


time should be noted. It was 3:56 p.m. 


° ° ° 
Out on a Limb: PAW is going to have 
more to say about how OPA rations gasoline 
in the East Coast area. ... Eastern seaboard 
diese] prices are due for a 10c hike to come 
from the East Coast “pool” (but the first that 
PAW will know about this is reading it here 
Mr. Ickes has definitely pledged action 

soon on a Small Business unit in PAW. 
OPA will allow a summer fill-up under fuel 
oil rationing vlan, amounting to about 40% 
of year’s basic ration. . . .An advance in 
tank wagon and retail gasoline prices in sub- 
normal] areas will come sooner than a general 
All of West Virginia will 
be back in the East Coast shortage area be- 


margin increase... . 


fore long. 


New OPA Counsel to Simplify 
Price Agency's Orders 
WASHINGTON — George J. Burke, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., lawyer, became general counsel 
of OPA on April 19 and announced his pur- 
pose would be to work toward “further and 
continuing simplification” of OPA orders and 
the extension to local boards of a “fuller 
degree of authority in keeping with their re 
sponsibilities.” 


He succeeds C. David Ginsburg 


U. S. Chamber Will Hear Davies 


WASHINGTON—During the annual meet 
ing of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
April 27-29, Deputy PAW Davies will speak 
before a group meeting and panel discussion 
of representatives of the natural resources 
industries. This group meeting, the Chamber 
has announced, will be held on the after- 
noon of April 28, and will have for its main 
theme “Fuels and Power for War’. Mr 
Davies’ subject will be “What About Oil and 


Gasoline?”. 
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On Capitol Hill... 


What Congress is Thinking and Doing on Oil Problems 


By WILLIAM J. MADDOX, NPN Staff Writer 





Ickes’ Price Recommendation 
Spikes House Hearings 


WASHINGTON—Well, we now know that 
AW Ickes did recommend a crude price in- 
rease to OPA; that it was for around 35c a 
bl. on the average; that it was made April 7; 
that he has had no reply to it; and that Fuels 
Chief Sumner Pike the same day fired a 
nemo to his boss, Prentiss Brown, taking the 
commendation apart point by point. 

[wo House committees—the Lea oil investi- 
gating committee and the Patman small busi- 
ess committee—had spent nearly a week 
\earing arguments on the need of higher prices 
to stimulate new discoveries. 

lime and again the question of whether or 
1ot there was such a thing as an Ickes’ recom- 
nendation bobbed up. 

It remained for the Patman group in its 
inal session on April 16 to hit the jack-pot 
ind spread on its records not only the full 
text of the Ickes’ recommendation but Mr. 
Pike’s memo to his chief as well, 

Present were the 3 headliners in person— 
Price Administrator Brown, OPA Fuel Price 
Chief Pike, and PAW Ickes. 

Definite Statements Obtained 

In addition to these 2 documents, the hear- 
ng developed significant statements from each 
bearing on a crude price increase. 

Price Administrator Brown said: 

‘Under the President’s order of April 6 or 

commonly known as the hold-the-line order, 
vhich is an order that all of us concerned in 
the matter of and wage holding the line are 
strongly in favor of, I think greatly affects the 
situation. There is in my mind, no doubt but 
that under the Stabilization Act which is the 
masis for the President’s order, the act of 
October 2, that the regulation of a price of 
t commodity, like oil, may be undertaken un- 
ler section 1 or 2, section 2, I think it is, by 
vhich prices may go up, where necessary, for 
the effective prosecution of the war.” 

\ litthe later Mr. Brown said: 

‘There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. Chair- 
nan, that if it were found, as a matter of 
tact, that the production of petroleum and its 
iltimate transportation and delivery to the war 
front would aid in the effective prosecution 
if the war, that we would have the legal duty 
» increase the price.” 

Ickes’ Statement Quoted 

PAW Ickes told the committee: 

‘I would like to say, as far as prices for 
rude oil are concerned, when we ran in the 
seneral period when it was seen that it would 


be necessary to establish ceilings, the price 


crude oil was not then on a parity with the 


price of other products. 


It suffered on this handicap. The oil in- 
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dustry could never get a hearing, and when 
we asked that the oil industry be given a hear- 
ing on the question of prices, I was turned 
down. It is said now, this is a poor time to 
ask for an increase in oil prices. 

“It has been a poor time for the past 2 
years.” 

Pike Gives His Views 

Fuel Price Chief Pike gave his position: 

“My feeling is it (an increase in crude price) 
is not an open-and-shut matter. It is a matter 
that is open to all sort of argument, evidence 
and testimony. I do not think we can answer 
a thing like that flatly before the evidence 
is in and I have some of the evidence that the 
oil industry is going on. I have some other 
evidence that shows that price adjustments 
may be necessary in certain quarters.” 

At another point Mr. Pike said: 

“My first view is that it (an increase in crude 
price) is a subject open to substantial argument 
and that the door has been opened: that I 
have never seen a time yet when the producers 
did not think there ought to be an increase 
in the price of oil. I think that is perfectly 
natural. I do not say that in any spirit of 
criticism.” 

The committee adjourned subject to the call 
of Mr. Patman. The Lea committee closed 
its doors April 15 for a series of executive 
sessions with Army and Navy chiefs. But it 


promised more open sessions later. 


Patman Steals the Show 


Clearly the Patman committee to date has 
stolen the show from the Lea group. 
Following the revelations April 16, however, 





Arriving late, Deputy PAW Davies got a fill-in 
on what had happened before testifying at 
the Patman crude oil price hearing. Bringing 
the deputy administrator up to date are 
Adolph Levy. PAW attorney (bending down), 
and J. Howard Marshall, PAW chief counsel 





Rep. Boren of the Lea committee told NPN 
that his group would have a Brown-Pike-Ickes 
appearance when open hearings are resumed. 


If so, it may touch a higher note than their 
appearance before the Patman committee, Con- 
gressional interest definitely has been focused 
on higher crude prices. Many members on 
both sides of the Capitol, who have been too 
busy with other legislation to give it much or 
more than off-and-on-attention, are beginning 
to talk oil. One evidence of this is the large 
number of members who had their “appear- 
ance” entered for the records of the 2 oil 
investigating committees. 


More will be heard from them on the floor. 
And by the time the Lea committee opens its 
doors to Brown, Pike and Ickes, interest should 
be at the “cooking” point. 


Answers One Point 


Price Administrator Brown’s opinion that 
the President's “hold the line” order does not 
preclude a hike in crude prices will answer the 
worries of some members of the Lea commit- 
tee. Chairman Lea himself and Rep. Wolver- 
ton, N. J., have been particularly concerned 
over this point. 


At the committee’s session April 15, Mr. 
Wolverton commented that if the order meant 
what it seemed to then, “all our discussion 
here is out the window.” 


Mr. Wolverton told a witness frankly that 
the committee was trying to find some way 
to get around the order. And with this feeling 
several members started delving into the pos- 
sibilities of stimulating new oil discoveries by 
government subsidies, incentive payments, and 


even revision of the tax law. 


Industry witnesses to a man, however, have 
turned thumbs down on talk of subsidy. They 
said subsidies were “strange doctrine” to oil 
producers—that the business was not organ- 


ized along those lines. 


Sumner Pike, asked by Mr. Patman if he 
would favor a price increase “above anything 
else that has’ been suggested” as a means of 


stimulating discovery, said: 


“Anything that I know of. I do not believe 
I have considered anything else as a serious 
practical proposal.” 

A suggestion of subsidy was turned down 
by Col. Ernest O. Thompson, Texas Railroad 
Commission, when he appeared before the Lea 
committee. He asked if it might not lead 
to government ownership of the oil industry. 

Rep. Brown, Ohio, remarked “Well, the 
government is going to own everything any- 
way.” 

Col. Thompson suggested that the crude 
price be raised to parity with other products. 
Taking 1926 as a basic level, he said it would 
require an increase of 58c a bbl. to bring oil 
up to that parity—cost to be passed on to the 
consumer. 


Russell Brown, general counsel, I.P.A.A., 
presenting the case of the independent pro- 
ducer, told the Lea committee that a 50c raise 
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in crude would probably result in an increase 
to the consumer of 1.2c a gal. in overall product 
price, with the bulk of the increase probably 
borne by gasoline or fuel oil. 

How much of the increase would have to 
be passed on to the consumer, he said, de- 
pended on the amount of “slack” existing in 
refining. 

He deplored suggestions of a government 
subsidy instead of a price boost, and thought 
the consumer in the long run would have to 
pay more via the subsidy route. The oil in- 
dustry, he said, is afraid of bonuses and sub- 


sidies. He favored a flat increase in price. 


Brown Criticizes Ickes 
Mr. Brown was critical of Mr. Ickes’ efforts 
in behalf of the oil industry. Since the Presi- 
dent’s grant of additional powers to the Petro- 
leum Administrator, Mr. Brown declared, “the 
strength of the petroleum producing industry 


” 


* 


* 


has not only failed to increase but has grown 
Said Mr. 


“In addition to the threat to its tax base, 


continuously weaker”. Brown: 
the industry has been confronted with complet: 
demoralization of its distribution system. 


“2-Capacity to produce crude petroleum 


and make it available for consumption has 
been reduced more than 200,000 b/d. 
“3__In order to meet demand we _ have 


drawn from our above ground storage nearly 
60,000,000 bbls. of petroleum. 

“4-——Discovery rate has reached the lowest 
point in the modern history of petroleum. 

“5—Our manpower has been dissipated to 
industries who have not been so restricted 
“6—Our ability to obtain essential materials 
which the industry has been 


with to operate 


reduced so much as to render impotent many 


in this important industry in face of our 


country’s greatest need 


* 


Text of Ickes’ Recommendation to OPA's Brown 


PerTROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 
Washington, April 7, 1943. 


llon. Prentiss M. Brown, 


Administrator, Office of Price Administration. 


My Dear Mr. Brown: By section 3 of Exec- 
utive Order 9276 the President placed upon 
the Petroleum Administrator the duty of recom- 
mending to the Price Administrator such 
idjustments “in the schedule of prices charged 
for petroleum as will, in the judgment of the 
Petroleum Administrator assure the efficient 
wartime operation of the petroleum industry 
ind the maintenance of adequate supplies of 
petroleum for war, and essential industrial and 
civilian uses.” After months of study, I have 
reached the conclusion that I must now recom- 


mend that a general upward adjustment. of 
crude oil price ceilings averaging approxi- 
mately 35 cents per barrel, with necessary 
equivalent and = concurrent adjustments — in 


petroleum product prices, is required to attain 
those objectives relating to the supply of petro- 
leum and the efficient wartime operation of the 
petroleum industry, concerning which — the 
President has asked that I express my judg- 
ment. 

Exploration for and production of crude oil 
involve enormous risks. Evaluations of these 
risks cannot be reduced to exact mathematical 
formulas. They are peculiarly a subject for 
informed judgment. But the absence of an 
exact mathematical relationship between crude 
oil supply and crude oil prices must not he 
allowed to hide the fact that the rate of new 
discoveries and the ultimate available produc- 
tion trom presently known reserves are in no 
small degree a function of price. Our studies 
convince us that in a matter of months, unless 
new fields are found more rapidly, secondary 
recovery stimulated and somewhat higher cost 
production prolonged, we face first a loss of 
recoverable reserves arising from a wastefui 
forcing of such flush fields as we still possess 
and shortly thereafter an actual 
sufficient amounts of even 
cost crude oils. 

I recognize fully the dangers of price infla- 
tion. But price inflation connotes an unwar- 
ranted rise in prices without promise of increas- 
ing supply. My fear is that unless we are 
prepared now to permit some increases in oil 
prices in order to stimulate increases in our 
available supplies, our reserves will continue to 
be depleted at such a pace that only a drastic 


3 


scarcity of 
reasonably low- 


perhaps several dollars a 
barrel, as contrasted with a tenth of that 
amount if we act now—will be required to 
find and produce the oil we are certain to need 
both during the war and after. An inflationary 
price spiral, once started, is difficult to arrest 
\ deflationary effect upon our ultimately recov- 


increase in prices 


erable reserves, and our daily capacity to 
produce, can likewise spiral and be difficult 
to arrest. Once we are compelled to produce 
our oil fields in excess of their efficient rates, 


we lose 


both ultimately recoverable production 
and daily capacity to produce 

I do not know what you will consider to b: 
the effect upon other prices of a rise in crude 


oil prices which, when translated into products, 


will amount to less than 1 cent per gallon. 
That is a matter which has been entrusted to 
your judgment rather than mine. So far as 


of petroleum products are con- 
sure that they prefer moderate 
supplies for the long pull 
compelled to pay for arti- 
now with ridiculously high 
very little later. Measured 
-the task entrusted 
to me—I am not prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibility of risking a repetition of what 
occurred at the close of the last war, when 
after crude-oil prices had been rigidly frozen 
and our reserves depleted, crude-oil prices rose 
to $3.50 and even $4.30 per barrel and untaxed 

2 30 cents per gallon. More- 


the consumers 
cerned, I am 
prices and adequate 
rather than to be 
ficially low 
prices and scarcity a 


prices 


in terms of our oil supply 


gasoline to 25 o1 


had that 


over, war lasted but a little longer, 
the oil shortage might then have made it 
difficult to supply the armed forces with 


enough oil. The possibility of such difficulty in 
this war, if it be long protracted, is a_ risk 
that should be carefully considered. 

I shall not burden you in this letter with 
the details of the careful surveys which I have 
had made showing the extent and the decline 
in our known crude-oil reserves during the 
past few years. Suffice it to say that we believe 
our reserves to be larger, when measured in 
barrels, than the petroleum industry has fre- 
quently estimated, but much smaller, when 
measured in years’ supply, than the American 
people have recognized. The industry has fol- 
lowed the practice of making estimates on what 
it termed a conservative basis. The flaw in 
this type of estimating lies in its tendency, since 
1938, to screen a decline in newly discovered 
oil. For by the simple expedient of enough 
yearly “corrections” for past 
some industry statisticians have made it appear 


“conservatism” 


that reserves have kept pace with consumptio: 
But “corrected” figures do not represent new 
discoveries. This Office has found that if th 
subsequently “correc ted” reserves of each field 
discovered since 1928 are actually allotted j 
the vear in which that field found, we 
have not found enough new oil during the last 
t years to replace withdrawals necessitated by 
constantly accelerating demand. As one ind 
pendent oil expert has aptly described it, w« 
need to find more oil with the drill and less 
with a pencil. 

Actually, it is relatively unimportant whethe: 
presently known reserves total 20,000,000,000 
barrels as the industry recently has estimated 
or somewhat more, as our surveys 
Neither amount can be produced in toto in less 
than half a century. Neither amount is capabl 
if sustaining withdrawals at the rate of 1,400,- 
000,000 barrels annually much beyond | the 
present year. What is worse, if it becomes 
necessary to produce existing fields in eXcess 
of efficient engineering rates, ultimately reco’ 


Was 


she mw 


erable reserves will have to be “corrected’ 
downward as they have been “corrected” up- 
ward. 

You may ask how much of a price increas 


is required to rectify these conditions. I d 
not know exactly and I am quite certain m 
one else knows. If anyone knew with mathe- 
matical exactitude, finding and producing oil 
would not involve such enormous risks. But 
this I do know—an increase in price makes 
it economically possible to increase recoverabk 


reserves | by postponing the date of aban 
donment of thousands of pumping wells 
2) by the installation of more and_ bette 


3) by drilling 
properties and so-called marginal loca- 
and 1) by attracting venture capital 
from both within and without the petroleum 
industry to undertake the greatest risk of all 
exploring new fields. Of course, material, labor 
and other have risen in the producing 
branch of the oil industry. With the introduc 
tion of overtime, necessitated by the 48-houw 
week, labor costs will rise still further. Such fa 
tors as these can be more or less exactly meas 
ured. But these items of added 
however much they Cali ind do justify some nh 
crease in crude-oil prices, is as important as the 
hard, cold facts of declining 
and increasing demands 

My present recommendations of an 


secondary 
cdat 


trons, 


recovery equipment, 


costs 


none of cost 


rates of discovery 


INCTE Ase 


in the price ceilings for crude oil may be to 
little, but strictly from an oil standpoint, | 
am confident that it is not too much. Fortu 
nately, the Government can test it prag 
matically, just as the industry always has i 


If in the months to come the actior 
recommended reverses the decline in re- 
serves or the rate of new discoveries, we shall 
know that it is effective. If not, the subject 
should be reexamined. To the extent that some 


times past. 
now 


may derive a small windfall from such ai 
increase, I prefer to leave that to be largely 
recaptured by existing taxation rather thar 
have the Government itself enter this most 


speculative of businesses, or by indirection 
reach the same result by undertaking the colos- 
sal task of administering some subsidy arrange- 
ment. The true costs of finding and producting 
oil, including the risk as well as the chance 
for profit, ought to be borne by the users of the 
product in proportion to their 
become a governmental charge 
and nonuser alike. 

In the specific application of general upwari 
adjustments in crude-oil price ceilings, I recom- 
mend that due allowance be made for radical 
changes in the sources and methods of trans- 
porting crude oil which have occurred sinc 
prices were frozen almost 2 years ago. Fo 
example, Gulf coast crudes formerly hauled 
to east coast markets by tanker enjoyed 
transportation advantage as against many inter- 
ior crudes. Now, with crude and_ products 
moving overland rather than by sea, this condi- 


and not 
against user 


use 


} 
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ion is reversed. Accordingly, in order the 
etter to solve the problems of local shortages 
irising from the disruption of normal methods 
f transportation, it would seem desirable for 


crudes_ in areas to be 


ome some advanced 
iore than 35 cents per barrel, and in other 
ases less. Here actual differentials based on 


easonable exact formulas can be worked out 
vetween our respective offices with the aid 
ind assistance of industry. 

As to what I have called necessary equiva- 
nt and concurrent adjustments in product 
srices, unless these be made, the small, non- 
ntegrated, independent refiners will be 
queezed between the two millstones of rising 
raw-material costs and fixed refined-products 
prices. This not only tends toward monopoly 
but also may result in a loss of refining capacity 
vhich cannot be spared. All that I urge at 
this time is that in translating higher crude 
yrices into higher product prices, a very sub- 
tantial part of the necessary increases should 
be placed upon fuel oils. Only thus can we 
and protect our essential reserves of 
rude oil by deterring their dissipation in 
dmittedly inferior uses. Our known supplies 
f coal are measured by thousands of years 
our known supplies of crude oil by little 
than a decade. Coal readily can be 
ised where oil too frequently is burned. Quite 
ecently coal prices have been advanced. Com- 
parative price levels as between these two 
nnmodities must not be frozen in such a 
ianner as to make it profitable to burn the 
scarce rather than the plentiful fuel. 

I am sure you realize the magnitude and 
he complexity of revising price ceilings to 


preserve 


ior 


* 


* 


effectuate these general recommendations in a 
specific and practicable way. It is hardly a 
task that either of our hard-pressed staffs 
should be asked to undertake unless it is known 
in advance that your Office, in which the 
power to make the adjustments resides, agrees 
that some general crude-oil advance is justified 
by the basic facts here submitted. It may be 
that you will desire to consult with the Director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization on this 
point. My views, of course, represent my judg- 
ment on the oil situation only. Having weighed 
these views, you or the Director of Economic 
Stabilization may deem the risk of an oil short- 
age less grave than the risk of other possible 
effects upon the Nation’s economic. structure. 
If so, under your statutory powers, that is 
clearly a decision that you, not I, should make. 

I am sure that I need not add that all of 
the documentary detail on this whole subject, 
both that submitted to this office by the indus- 
try and our own independent surveys, is avail- 
able to you and your staff. 


This recommendation is sent to you under 
personal cover and by messenger further to 
assure against any publicity or disclosure prior 
to such time as you yourself may desire to 
make known its content. I have been at pains 
to see that those on our staff here who have 
worked on the problem respect the confidential 
nature of the assignment, and I have every 
confidence that they will do so. 

I shall appreciate an early 
vour views. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Haroun L. Ickes. 
Petroleum Administrator for War. 


expression of 


* 


Text of Pike's Memo on Ickes' Recommendation 


Aprit 7, 1943. 


| Mr. Prentiss Brown 


T. Pike, Director Fuel Division. 
Subject: Proposed increase in crude oil prices. 
Secretary Ickes’ letter of April 7 
mends a general increase in crude-oil prices in 
the neighborhood of 35 cents per barrel with 
corresponding increases in product prices but 
mits specific recommendations for particulat 
rude oils and products. The point on which 
our judgment seems to be most directly and 
mmediately called for in the paragraph. start- 
ng at the bottom of page 3 as follows: 
I am sure you realize the magnitude and 
the complexity of revising price ceilings to 
ffectuate general recommendations — in 
. specific and practicable way. It is hardly a 
task that either of our hard-pressed staffs 
hould be asked to undertake unless it is known 
) advance that your office, in which the powei 
make the adjustments resides, agrees that 
me general crude oil advance is justified by 
the basic facts here submitted. It may be 
that vou will desire to consult with the Director 
f the Office of Economic Stabilization on this 
int. My views, of course, represent my judg- 
ent on the oil situation only. Having weighed 
you or the Director of Economic 
Stabilization may deem the risk of an oil short- 
ige less grave than the risk of other possible 
fects upon the Nation’s economic structure. 
If so, under your statutory powers, that is 
learly a decision that you, not I, should make.” 
My personal view is that it is most unfortunate 


From: Sumner 


recom- 


these 


these VIeCWS, 


have a recommendation of this sort when 
are involved in a critical struggle as to 
val wages, and another one even more im- 


ortant concerning the price of farm products. 
[ have tried to get the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War to delay any recommendation 

il prices until these other two matters were 


ettled but apparently with no success. From 
ur continuing contact with Justice Byrnes’ 
flice I think you will agree with me that the 
Oftice of Economic Stabilization will not react 
favorably upon this recommendation of the 
Petroleum Administrator. 
As to the merits of the recommendation 


tself, there is, of course, room for wide differ- 
neces in points of view. As the Administrator 
ivs, exploration for and production of crude 
il does involve enormous risks which cannot 
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be reduced to exact formula. It is also true that 
it is becoming more and more difficult io re- 
place by new discov eries the nearly one and 
a half billion barrels of oil which we consume 
mnually. It is again true that costs of labor 
and other essential elements have increased 
substantially since present prices for crude oil 
were fixed. 


I do not believe, however, that the policy 
of this office under the two price acts and the 
President’s Executive order calls for a general 
increase in the price of crude oil at the present 
time. We have recently made some adjust 
ments in particular prices to stimulate the pro 
duction of heavy crude oils particularly suitable 
for fuel in the two areas of Wyoming and 
California. These actions have put the crude 
structure reasonably well in balance, with the 
exception of an area in Texas south of Corpus 
Christi, where it may be that some adjustment 
in the next several months will prove to be 
both desirable and necessary. 


The Administrator's letter, couched as it is 
in general terms, is difficult to answer specil - 
ically, but in the last paragraph of page 2 we 
have this sentence 

But this | do know—an increase im 
price makes it economically possible to increase 
recoverabk (1) by postponing the 
date of abandonment of thousands of pumping 
wells, (2) by the installation of more and 
better secondary recovery equipment, (3) by 
drilling edge properties and so-called marginal 
locations, and (4) by attracting ‘venture’ capi- 
tal from both within and without the petroleum 
industry to undertake that greatest risk of all, 
exploring for new fields.” 

Briefly taking up each point: 


reserves 


1) Postponing the date of abandonment of 
thousands of pumping wells: Almost all oil 
wells go through the stage of gradual decline 
and finally become unprofitable to operate at 
any given price of crude. Some reserves can 
be saved by postponing that date of abandon- 
ment. However, all small wells are not neces- 
sarily unprofitable. We have several times 
stated that when specific distress situations of 
this sort were presented to us we would look 
at each problem with earnest and sympathetic 
attention and if the objective to be obtained 
were sufficiently worthy, would make specific 


price increases to handle the problem. This 
method of specific differential pricing was 
highly recommended to us by Justice Byrnes 
office in the California situation but we felt in 
that case that the problem was general enough 
among the heavy oil producing wells not to 
warrant the administrative difficulties which 
would be involved. I believe the case here is 
different. I cannot recommend raising the price 
of all oil in the country to afford relief to Jess 
than 10 percent of the production 


(2) The installation of more and better sec- 


ondary recovery equipment. Oil produced by 
secondary recovery methods is probably sub- 
stantially less than 5 percent of total produc 
tion. Of this amount, well over half is pro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania area where, due 
to the high lubricating quality of crude, prices 
around $3 are being paid, which means a good 
profit to the producers. In oil of ordinary 
quality, secondary recovery is only justified 
in Very unusual and special situations where 
costs are extremely low. To increase prices in 
general SO that secondary recovery methods 
can be much more widely used will again 
mean a tremendous increase in the country’s 
oil bill for a very narrow objective. My belief 
is that if we are to encourage such projects, 
they should again be taken individually and 
each one studied on its merits. 

3) Drilling edge properties and = so-called 
marginal locations: The same comments apply 


here that apply to No. 1 abeve 


(4) Attracting “venture” capital from both 
within and without the petroleum industry to 
undertake that greatest risk of all, exploring 
for new fields: There is surely some merit in 
this proposal. At higher prices old wildcatters 
will become more active and new with 
new capital will be attracted. It may eventu- 


ones 


ally be necessary to raise prices in order to 
stimulate exploration. | believe, however, that 
that time is not yet here. Last year we had 
almost as many wildcat wells drilled as ow 
all-time peak. We found about as many new 


previous year. During the last 
vear and at the present time exploration crews 
and equipment have been used to the full with 
an intensity which promises to be limited 
only by shortage of manpower and available 
equipment. It is true that the number of bar- 
rels new fields last year looks 
to be However, that is almost 
ilwavs true of the most recent year. A large 
field is almost never thoroughly explored so 
that its full size is known until several years, 
sometimes 5 or 6 years, after it is discovered 
Somebody evidently taken the Secretary 
for a statistical ride in presenting the figures 
It must be true in the nature of things that 
the most recent year almost always looks like 
the poorest year because no knows the 
magnitude of what was found so recently. This 
is particularly true in 1942 since during that 
vear steel and drilling equipment was made 
freely available for discovery purposes and, as 
noted above, very many new fields were dis- 
covered; vet when it came to developing those 
same fields, the producer immediately ran up 
against the restrictions on equipment which 
were caused by the shortage of steel so that 
in general we know much less about the full 


fields as in any 


dis« overed in 
disappointing. 


has 


one 


size of last vear’s discoveries than in a normal 
Veal 

One more remark: The Secretary states that 
the reserve situation is serious. I think that it 
Is sermous, too We differ, however, on the 


question of how serious it is. Discoveries are 
continuing this year at a fair rate but the main 
point is that there are two areas in Texas where 
by additional transportation alone we could add 
350,000 barrels to 450,000 barrels per 
day to our effective production without over- 
stepping the bounds of conservatism 


some 


I am writing these remarks quite hastily as 
I understand you want to have my general 
before you leave tomorrow. Naturally, 
the Administrator's letter and its implications 
deserve the gravest and the deepest study and 
the results of such a study could not be forth- 
coming for a considerable period. The above 
sketchily represents my immediate reactions on 
the subject. 
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Every care is taken each week to list every order, 
ule and regulation issued by any war agency and 
ipplicable to all branches of the oil industry. Since 
hese orders are so numerous, however, we will ap 
weciate our readers’ cooperation in letting us know 
vhen they feel that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of every orde: 
oil can be obtained from PLATT’S OIL-Law-GRAM, 
213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio, a publication 
vhich reproduces and mails out the orders on oil im- 
vediately upon issuance. Minimum charge for single 
opies, $1, postage paid. One vear’s service, $75. 

Code: AO—Administrative order; RO—Ration order, 

Limitation order; M—Conservation order; P—Pret- 
rence rating order; PS—Price schedule; KRPS—Revised 
price schedule; MPR——Maximum price regulation; 
CGMPR—General maximum price regulation; Supp. 
Supplementary; Reg.—Regulation; GO—General order. 


The Week's Orders 


(Issued from April 10-17 inclusive) 


PAW—Petroleum Administration tor War 
PAO 11—Secondary recovery, SO 6 


PR—Prices 
$3—Steel drums, Am. 3 
$8—Industrial lube oils, Am. 92 
California crude, Am. 93 
131—-Camelback, Am. 2 
165—Services, Am. 18 
236—Conversion yvrates, Am. 2 


RO—Ration Orders 
1A—tTires, Am. 24 
3C—Gasoline, Am. 4 to Supp. 1, Am. 40, 41 
11—-Fuel oil, Am. 60 


OPA—Office of Price Administration 
PrR 9—Ration appeals, Am. 7 
SO 42—Secret government contracts 


WMC—War Manpower Commission 
RK 4—Transfer of workers 
Loc. Bd. Memo. 123—Class UI-B 
Essential Activities List 


MsOrders 
M-15-b—Scrap rubber, Am. 5 
\i-133-——Kotenone 


WPB—War Production Board 
Identification Symbols, Class B Products 


Digest of Week's 
War Oil Orders 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 


SECONDARY RECOVERY—PAO 11, SO 6-——Ma- 
erial may be acquired for secondary recovery opera- 
tions by artificial water, air or gas drive if opera- 
tions were being conducted on the property on March 
30, 1943; issued and effective 4/10; expires 6/30 


OPA—Office of Price Administration 


CAMELBACK—MPR 131, Am. 2—-Camelback may 
” bought and sold at prices above ceiling in effect 
it the time in order to reflect crude price increase 
vccurring after March 31, 1943; however, prices may 
not exceed the maximum in effect at time of delivery; 
issued and effective 4/13. 

CONVERSION GRATES—Rev. MPR 236, Am. 2 

Ceilings set for rectangular conversion grates used 
in converting from oil to coal; prices range from 
$54.95 to $107.95: installers also permitted to in- 
lude in maximum price the actual cost of brick 
wid = masonry materials plus requisite labor; issued 
1 17, effective 4/23. 

CRUDE OTL—RPS 88, Am. 93-——Price increase 
tor California crudes from certain fields extended to 
nelude all California fields (see table top 3rd column 
tor specific prices); Wheeler Ridge maxima set at 95¢ 
per bbl.; Olinda and Brea Canon 14-14.9° gravity 
rude set at 95c instead of tormer incorrect price of 
7c; issued and effective 4/12. 

FUEL OIL RATIONING—RO 11, Am. 60—Extra 
rations to be granted homeowners for oil-burning 
ooking, stoves used for canning and preserving; ap- 
plications for more than 10 gal. should include esti- 
nate of number of hours stove will be used plus 
umber of gallons needed; issued 4/13, effective 4.19 

GASOLINE RATIONING—RO 5C, Am. 40, Am 
t to Supp. 1—Bluefield, Va. and Sharon, Sharpsville 


and Wheatland, Pa. removed trom gasoline shortage 
area and A, B and C coupons therein raised to 4 
gal. afte: April 19; dealers and distributors must 
turn in to ration boards and bank accounts by May 
4 all coupons received through April 19; issued 4/13, 
ettective 4/19 

Am. 41 
having tailed to get tire inspections on required date 


Motorists who can give good reason tor 


will be granted renewal of gasoline rations as long 
as they have inspection made within 60 days prior 
to application for renewal; special rations granted for 
transportation of patients from hospital or sanitorium; 
restrictions on non-occupational boating extended to 
20 Idaho counties where fuel oil is now rationed; 
issued 4/16, effective 4/22 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS—SO 42——-No price 
control to be exerted over sales made to government 
iwencies under secret contracts or subcontracts; issued 
4/16, effective 22 


LUBE OILS, INDUSTRIAL—RPS 88. Am. 92 
Industrial lube oils and greases not offered for sale 
during March 1942 may be priced either under the 
provisions of RPS 88 or may retain the price set up 
by methods of GMPR before Feb. 25, 1943 in order 
to avoid recalculation and filing; base period for 
establishing prices of these products in Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands has been corrected to read Apr 
10-May 10, 1942 instead of month ot March 1942; 
issued 4/14, effective 4/20 


RATION APPEALS—PrR 9, Am. 7-—Lexington 
Ky., and Dayton, Ohio, added to list of OPA offices 
permitted to hear ration appeals; issued 4/15, effec- 
tive 4/21 


SERVICES—MPR 165, Am. 18——Services regula- 
tion is applicable in Hawaii as well as U. S., but base 
period in the Territory is April 1942 instead of 
March 1942; issued and effective 4/9.° 

° Not released on date of issuance. 


STEEL DRUMS—RPS 43, Am. 3—Ceilings set on 
used steel drums apply to any sale by the emptier, 
whether to a filler or reconditioner; sales by recon- 
ditioners are governed by GMPR; issued 4/16, effec- 
tive 4/22 


rIRE RATIONING—RO IA, Am. 24—Farm vet 
erinaries made eligible for new tires, even if tire 
carcasses are recappable; issued 4/13, effective 4/19 





WMC—War Manpower Commission 


CLASS Ul-B—Local Board Memo, 123—Class III- 
B eliminated and men with pre-Pearl Harbor children 
placed in III-A and temporarily frozen; new class 
I1I-D set up for men whose induction would result 
in EXTREME hardship to wife, child or parent; issued 
4/12 

ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES—List of Essential Ac- 
tivities, April 17, 1943——35 yroups of industries listed 
as essential, including production of petroleum, nat- 
ural gas and petroleum coal products (and petroleum 
refining); production of chemical and allied products 
and essential derivaties (lubricating oils and grease 
synthetic rubber, insecticides and related chemical 
compounds); transportation services; repair services 


TRANSFER OF WORKERS—R 4—Shifts from one 
essential activity to another permitted only when no 
wage increase is involved, unless change is subject 
to WMC 


essential to essential activities encouraged, but change 


stabilization program; transfers trom = non- 


from essential to non-essential is not permitted = it 
wages are increased; releases may be obtained if em- 
ploye is discharged by last employer, is laid off in 
definitely or for 7 days or more, or can prove that 
he is not working at his highest skill or full time; 
issued 4/16, eftective 4/18 


WPB—War Production Board 


PRODUCT SYMBOLS—-Official Program  Identiti- 
cation Symbols for WPB Industry Division Class “B’ 
Products;——-New set of Class B > symbols assigned; 
issued 4/14, effective 7/1 

ROTENONE—M-133 as amended April 17 
Rotenone insecticides packaged in quantities of 1 Ib 
or | pt. or less exempt from delivery restrictions; 
WPB authorized to issue directions at any time to 
processors concerning package sizes tor the insect 


cides; issued 4/17. 


SCRAP RUBBER—SO M-15-b as amended Dex 
28, Am. 5—Destruction of scrap on authorization of 
WPB permitted when scrap (including tires, casings 
and tubes) is valueless to rubber conservation pro- 
gram; issued and effective 4/13 


OPA’s Price Ceiling Changes 
All California crude fields except those named in 
Am. 87 to RPS 88: 


A.P.I. Gravity Increase per Bb! 


Below 15 $0.25 
15-15.9 0.25 
16-16.9 0.22 
17-17.9 0.19 
18-18.9 0.16 
19-19.9 0.13 
20-20.9 0.10 
21-21.9 0.07 
22-22.9 0.04 
23-23.9 0.01 


Provided, however, that the maximum price for 
particular gravity crude shall not be less than that 
for a lower gravity crude from the same seller's re 
ceiving tank in the same pool 


Price per Bb! 
Wheeler Ridge crudes 95 
Olinda, Brea Canon—14-14.9 95 


Prohibit Sale of Anti-Freeze 
Containing Ethylene Glycol 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—WPB April 19 prohibited 
purchase for civilian passenger cars of anti- 
treeze containing ethylene glycol with issu- 
ance of Limitation Order L-51 as amended, 
effective April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944. 

The purpose, WPB said, is to restrict this 
“permanent type” anti-freeze to commercial 
vehicles and stationary engines, since WPB 
found that during the past season ethylene 
glycol anti-freeze had not been distributed 
consistently for essential wartime uses to which 
it is best adapted. The order defines passenge1 
automobile as any passenger-type vehicle in- 
cluding station wagon or taxicab, propelled 
by an internal-combustion engine and having 
seating capacity of less than 11 persons. 

Automotive supply dealers, stocking up dur- 
ing coming weeks on anti-freeze solutions, 
were warned by ODT on April 19 to buy only 
approved alcohol or ethylene glycol solutions. 
ODT officials said that they had been assured 
by WPB’s chemical division that there will 
be sufficient stocks of acceptable anti-freezes 
Apparently, WPB's 
memo was received by ODT prior to the 
“freeze” 


available for civilian use. 


on ethylene glycol. 


OPA Says Large Fuel Oil Users 
May Use Ration Banking 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — OPA has 


drawing up plans for next winter’s rationing, 


decided, in 


to let large fuel oil consumers—those using 20,- 
000 gal. or more annually—use ration banking 
instead of delivery receipts, it was learned 
April 19. 

Draft A of OPA’s plan for next winter said 
coupons would be valid for entire heating 
season, beginning with period for which cou- 
pon first becomes valid, but that this coupon 
will be good only for the immediately suc- 
ceeding period, an official said. Thus, Period 
1 coupons will be valid in Period 2, and Period 
2 coupons will be good in Period 3. 

A large consumer will receive certificate 
from ration board showing how much oil he 
is entitled to, the consumer will deposit the 
certificate in his bank, and draw checks against 
it for his supplier. 
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McNutt’s Job-Freeze Opens Wide the Door 
To Pirating of Oil Marketing Employes 


i SOMEONE doesn’t come to their rescue 

right now it’s a fair bet that the independ- 
ent competitors of major companies in oil mar- 
keting will be eliminated. The last employe- 
WMC McNutt, effective 
Monday, may be the final straw. 


freezing order of 


That order distinctly fails to list oil market- 
ing as an essential business; so that order 
says, in effect, that oil marketing employes 
can be approached at will by the 35 essential 
industries as well as by the draft boards and 
all individual employes taken out of oil mar- 
keting. 

It’s true that an oil marketing employer may 
be able to talk a local draft board or a local 
WMC office into making an exception for some 
of his truck drivers—maybe for a few other 
employes. But the record is that in this, the 
most recent decision of the Administration, 
il marketing still is not classed as an essential 
war industry. 


Yet oil marketing is distributing petroleum 
products to factories, big and little, making 
war munitions and essential civilian mate- 
rials. It is distributing petroleum products to 
the farmer, who is struggling with the country’s 
first and truly serious food shortage. The pe- 
troleum marketers are trying to keep supplied 
the cars and trucks needed both by essen- 
tial industries and the employes of essential 
industries, and even the employes of unessen- 
tial industries, to get to their work and to 
ke ep alive 


In this last employe-wage-freezing order, 
WMC McNutt lists “repair services” for every- 
thing from bicycles to clocks, pneumatic tubes, 
scales, and plumbing equipment, as being es- 
sential enterprises, and hence employes in 
these businesses cannot be approached by any- 
me, unless their employer releases them. 

This “repair services” classification unques- 
tionably protects the employes of garages and 
tutomobile and truck agencies where they are 
rendering mechanical service. And, as general- 
ly those active in this mechanical service on 
trucks and cars also man the gasoline pumps 
ind sell lubricating oil, this can fairly be con- 
strued, then, to mean that automobile and 
truck 
ployes in their sales of gasoline and oil. 

Another 


‘mployes in petroleum and natural gas rig 


avencies will be protected as to em- 
definition specifically protects all 


building, well drilling, etc., and refining, so 
those divisions of the industry are well shel- 
tered 

his last treeze order follows a series ot 
orders and circumstances, 


strangling start- 
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ing with decline in gasoline gallonage due to 
conservation of tires, the ration orders on gaso- 
line and lubricating oil, the inroads of the 
draft on marketing employes, the hiring away 
of many of those employes by other war in- 
dustries, and the failure so far of government 
agencies to allow marketing a reasonable oper- 
ating margin in their prices. 


Various marketing committees of PAW and 
various oil marketing associations have declared 
recently that the necessary servicing of trucks 
and cars and supplying of products to the 
farmer are being seriously threatened because 
of the Administration’s refusal to recognize 
oil marketing as essential. 


Too many people at Washington are. still 
looking at the alleged excess number of serv- 
ice stations and are refusing to see the services 
that those service stations must render in order 
to keep our biggest 


transportation system 


operating. 


As most of the service stations are inde- 
pendently operated, if not independently owned, 
and as nearly half of the gasoline is distributed 
by independent jobbers, and as most of the fuel 
oil is also so distributed and a large part of 
the farm trade supplied by independents, the 
increasing stringency of this order and_ these 
circumstances most certainly means an increas- 
ing number of fatalities, if not even the elimi- 
nation of these competitors of the major oil 
companies. 


If these fatalities are not stopped at once, 
then the major oil companies will find them- 
selves in the most uncomfortable and vulner- 
able position of doing all the oil business of 
And PAW Ickes will be sub- 


stantially chaperoning what many critics un- 


the country. 


In which 
the government will have a heavy investment 
because of 


doubtedly will call an oil monopoly. 


these new pipelines, refineries, 


barges, and _ tankers. 


With the many thousands of small market- 
ers out of the picture, their voices stilled for- 
ever, it will be but an easy step to federal 
socialism of the oil industry. 


It would seem to be possible for the oil mar- 
keting committees of PAW and PIWC, backed 
by their respective superiors to the utmost, 
to make a real case before the rest of the ad- 
ministration at Washington on behalf of the 
efficiency and marketing 
The facts and figures are 


essentiality of oil 
and its employes. 
easily available. 


shalled by 


competition in oil marketing and who can 


They simply have to be mar- 


aggressive men who believe in 


clearly see oil marketing’s value to the indus- 


try and to the country and to the war effort. 


This is no fanciful fairy tale because the 
above conclusion is inescapable if one looks 
squarely at the narrowing margins and de- 
creased gallonage, and this throwing the doors 
open wide of access to all employes of oil 
marketing for their transfer into the armed 
services and into other so-called essential wat 
industries. 


Oil Asks Only Fair Play 
From ‘Trust’ Busters 


HE new head of the Anti-Trust Division 
of the 
Clark, late of Texas, in some remarks to the 


Department of Justice, Tom C. 
PIWC at its last meeting undertook to assure 
the oil industry that it would not be unjustly 
ind unfairly attacked under his administration. 
He urged everyone to come in and see him 
at any time. He also told the oil men “to play 


their cards face up”. 


The trouble between oil and other indus- 
tries and the Department of Justice has not 
been because the industries played their cards 
face up, but because the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice has played its 
cards not only face down, but has dealt from 
the bottom of the deck and even from a 
stacked deck. There has been little that is 
fair and. straightforward about the Depart- 
ment’s attitude and relations with industry 
these past eight years. 


Mr. Clark, we understand, is well and favor- 
ably known, not just by oil men but by a 
large number of people in Texas and elsewhere. 
He is respected, and his word is accepted as 


good, we are told. 


The war effort of the country will unques- 
tionably be greatly aided as long as men of 
Mr. Clark’s reputation are in charge of the 
Department of Justice’s relations with indus- 
permitted 
to exercise their own good judgment on facts 


try, and as long as those men are 


It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Clark will be strong enough to with- 


of their own ascertaining. 


stand any unfair instructions or pressure from 
higher-ups in the administration as regards 
his future attitude toward oil and all businesses. 


Too many of his predecessors, if they had the 
principle, certainly did not have the honest 
courage to stand up for honest and straightfor 
ward dealing regarding business. A display of 
such honest courage might cost an incumbent 
his job, but he certainly would receive the ap- 
proval of the people and the support of Con 
gress, judging from its present temper 


Neither oil, nor any other industry, asks 
a square, fair, legal deal from 


the Department of Justice. But this it has 


anything but 


not been getting these last eight years 





Oil Marketers Need Equipment Reserves Safeguard 


To Avoid Death in Postwar Competition 


HE need for every oil man and every other 

type of businessman to plan for the keenest 
f competition after the war becomes increas- 
igly apparent each day. Under the impetus 
f the war and of the billions of dollars being 
poured into manufacturing, new ideas and 
new- materials are developing at a rate that 
muuld even be called alarming to the oil man 
vho may not be keeping abreast of them. 
The average oil man—and other businessman 

who dares not provide himself with the 
money not only to rehabilitate but practically 
to revolutionize his business after the war ends 
might be a fatality in the competition which 
the new ideas and materials developed under 
var’s stress will help to create 


The great demand on oil refining for the 
mponents of synthetic rubber, explosives, 
iwiation gasoline, etc., is providing that branch 
the oil industry with the money and the 
ypportunity of developing its own efficiency 
1 ideas and methods and equipment against 


} 


‘is revolution which will be most apparent 
it the end of the war. Oil production will 
ilso develop its own efficiency as soon as the 
vernment permits prices to rise so that 
lrilling can be resumed on the required scale. 


But unless some special method is provided 
so that those in oil marketing will have tie 
money on hand at the end of the war, the 
small oil marketer particularly is going to 
find himself greatly handicapped if not even 


put out of business. The larger oil companies 


ith their skilled financial management, will 
ilmost certainly have plenty of cash and 
credit reserves from which to make any nec- 
ssary rehabilitation of their marketing  fa- 
lities. But the small man, who generally 
not able to follow such a policy of finan- 


il management, will most likely be without 


+} 


( money unless some special arrangements 
ire made now. 


Oil marketing has been greatly restricted 
vy war demands. The manufacture of new 
narketing equipment has been practically 
liscontinued. Even such new equipment as 
till exists cannot be installed for the most 
part. 

However, the minute the war is finished, 

w manufacturing methods, ideas, and par- 

ularly new materials now being developed 
vill be turned loose on the problem of oil 
marketing, so that a flood of entirely new 
types of equipment can very probably be ex- 
pected within a year or so; at any rate, aftet 
the conversion back to peacetime begins. 


Therefore the recommendations being made 
by various groups at Washington, including 
those Congressional groups interested in the 
small businessman, that Congress enact a law 
exempting any money which a_ businessman 
lays aside for postwar rehabilitation and de- 
elopment from income tax, directly pertains 
to the continued life of the small oil man and 


competition in the oil business. 


The extent in dollars and cents to which 


s 


law could help the smaller oil man can 
be easily figured. A business with most any 
kind of profit these days, especially before 


12 


the war ends, will pay from 20%, 40%, or 
50% of its net profit in income tax, and many 
businesses will pay upwards of 70% and 80% 
In terms of the small oil man this means 20% 
or 30% or 50% of profits of $10,000 or $25.- 
OOO or perhaps $50.000 to $100,000 or 
more That percentage means that such 
tax rates leave relatively little for addi- 
tions to necessary working capital for future 


rehabilitation and expansion. As that rehabil- 


itation and expansion will run into sizable 
figures in the two vears following the close 
of the war—that is, $25,000 or even $100,000 
a vear for an individual small company—the 
higher war tax rates that we will certainly 
have means the small man will have to pay 
a heavy penalty for what few dollars he may 


be able to lay aside for the a of putting 


his business in g rod ( ympet tive shape com- 
pared with the big companies. 
For an oil man to get a picture of what hi 


should do at the end of the war let him to- 
day make a survey and analysis of his equip- 
ment and his business. Let him look at his 
service stations and pumps, the tanks, hose, 
loading racks, and the warehouse of his bulk 
plants Let him look at his trucks. Let him 
ask himself: “How will this material Took a 
ear or two or three vears hence?” especially 
as he probably will not be able to maintain 


; , 
it properly for lack of repairs and parts, and 


even paint Just what shape will it be in at 
the end of the war? Let him ask: “Just how 
efficient has it been in the last few vears, 


° ] 
iPainst the 


the market? 


] } 
Ww equipment which has come on 


H* AVE operating costs been reduced steadily 


hese last few years by more efficient equip- 


ment? To get an approximation of what ef- 


ficient equipment means, one can read_ the 
articles of a few weeks ago prepared by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, showing how 


it brought a highly unprofitable marketing 


departme rit ite of profitable efficiency 


Let the marketer compare each piece of 
equipment he now has with the very latest 
that was available at the beginning of the 
wal Let that comparison be as to greater 
delivery per minute or hour, and the lower 


| 
operating cost, and, in the case of service sta- 


tion equipment, as to the greater merchandis- 
ing and sales value—its ability to attract cus 


tomers 


Let the markete 


if, within a year or two years after the close 


consider where he will be 


of the war, the larger companies, with their 
greater finances, completely re-modernize all 
of their retail outlets. The average markete1 
has but to look at highly modernized outlets 
with which he is now competing. In the main, 
most any marketing equipment in and about 
a retail outlet and the outlet itself that is 
more than 5 years old can be considered ob- 
solete by today’s standards. How much 
more ineffective for efficient merchandising 
and distribution will it be 2 to 3 vears hence! 


Then let the marketer bear in mind that, 


with the removal of restrictions on the produ 
ing, manufacturing and distributing of gas 
line and other products, and with the produ 
tion of automobiles and trucks of new design 
greater efficiency, and unquestionably lowe: 
sales prices—let him consider what that tr 
mendously expanding market will mean to th: 
oil industrv, how it will be fought for. How 
is a man going to get his share of that expan 


sion with ancient, pre-war equipment? 


The sooner a law can be enacted putting 
a premium on American business setting asid 
funds for postwar rehabilitation, the more th 
present war-« ssential scrap salvage campaig 
can be speeded up. According to all reports 
the steel industry today is not getting enoug! 
scrap, and it has great fears as to the next 
vear or two. While much scrap was collect 
from the general public, in the way of sauc 
pans, pins and thimbles, nevertheless the rea 
tonnage on scrap, the recurring tonnage, must 
come from industrv—must come from equip 
ment that wears out and becomes obsolete 
The more the obsolescence of equipment ca 
be speeded up, the more scrap will 


Give 


' 
the steel industry today. That obsolescencé 
is not going to be speeded up if the average 
oil man, for illustration, knows that he won't 
have any money left by the end of the war 
due to continuing narrow margins and unprofit 
ible price ceilings. Or, as he knows that 
profits will be taken from him as fast as h¢ 


Can make them. 


If the average small businessman, whicl 


means the small oil marketing man, can b 
assured that he will be given a margin and pric¢ 
ceiling that will permit him to have som 
profits, and that he can put some of those profits 
away in cash without having to pay excessivé 
taxes on them, then, when he surveys his bus 
ess for obsolete and little-used or even un 
used equipment, due to changing gallonags 
he will discard a great deal more of that 
equipment for the benefit of the salvage scrap 
drive than he will if he knows he will have 
to make that equipment keep him in business 
some way, even if inefficient, for a good many 


vears after the close of the wat 


HIS matter fits in with the present efforts of 
oil marketing associations and other groups 
ters to prevail upon PAW and 
OPA to give wider margins. While they are 
working with those agencies these associa- 
tions should go up “on the Hill” and talk 

their Congressmen about the need for help 


ing them to have on hand at the close of 


of oil marke 


war the necessary cash with which to rehabili- 
tate their businesses, and to furnish firm orders 
to America’s oil equipment manufacturers 
so there will not be any dropping off in em- 
ployment; also, to furnish the oil man with the 
necessary modern equipment to give additional 
employment to the returning soldiers and 
sailors, all of which will permit the oil mar- 
keters to give the most efficient competition 
for the greater volume of business to come in 


the period tomorrow. 
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100-Octane Socked 


Ickes Urges Refiners to Squeeze Out 
More 100-Octane from Present Plants. 
He Says Favoring of Rubber Projects 
‘Lost’ 9 Million Bbls. of Aviation ‘Gas’ 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—PAW Ickes has added his 
oice to the plea for more 100-octane gasoline 
immediately from existing facilities, pointing 
out that the government is ready to reimburse 
refiners for losses in adjusting their opera- 
tions to make more aviation gasoline com- 


ponents 


Similar request was made to Petroleum 
Industry War Council on April 6 by Bruce K. 
Brown, 


assistant deputy petroleum adminis- 


trator Addressing himself to the company 
presidents, Mr. Brown said that their refining 
departments knew they could squeeze a little 
more from each barrel of crude. However, 
this would mean costly adjustments in refining 
perations—a_ policy decision that was out of 
the refining department’s hands, hence Mr. 
Brown's plea to the top executives sitting in the 
He urged them not to hold off 


simply because of diffidence about filing a claim 


War coun il. 


for losses sustained. 


Ickes Wires 46 Refiners 


Mr. Ickes’ wire went out April 10 to presi- 
dents of 46 refining companies. He disclosed 
this at his April 15 press conference in  dis- 
cussing “lag” in the aviation gasoline pro- 
gram. He blamed delay on decision of Eco- 
iomic Stabilizer Byrnes, some weeks ago, which 
zave rubber projects first call on available ma- 
terials and equipment. This was “a sock in 
the jaw’ to the 100-octane program, he told 
9,000,000 


bbls. of aviation gasoline were “lost forever.” 


newspapermen. By this decision 


From another high-ranking PAW official, 
NPN learned that this 9,000,000-bbl. total was 


lost” in this manner: 


How Fuel Was ‘Lost’ 


Che second “treeze = 
Mr. Byrnes resulted in 


of the war projects by 
a 90-day delay for a 
umber of 100-octane projects with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 100,000 bbls. daily, or a total 
f 9,000,000 bbls. “lost” for 90 days. 
projects will be completed, of course, but their 


production during the “lost” 90 days is gone 


These 


revel 


When the first rating” list was 


“urgency 
nade up last December it included aviation gas- 
line and rubber projects which could be com- 


pleted by April 1. 


Only rubber projects included, however, were 


+} 
t 


These got top priorities. 
ose for making butadiene as it was then 
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the view that copolymerization plants did not 


need any speeding up. 


When it came time to make up the second 
“freeze” list (projects to be completed in the 
April-June quarter), Rubber Czar Jeffers re- 
quested that enough copolymer plants be in- 
cluded to balance his rubber program—that 
is, enough to take care of the butadiene ca- 
pacity included in the first “freeze” or urgency 
rating list. Also, Mr. Jeffers wanted more buta- 
diene plants included in the second list. There 
was a lot of scare talk about the rubber situa- 
tion. And Mr. Jeffers won out. Only a few 
aviation gasoline projects got on that second 
list, including one large project that needed 
only $80,000 more work to complete it. 


That is what Mr. Ickes had in mind when 
he said that Mr. Byrnes had given the avia- 


tion gasoline program “a sock in the jaw.’ 
Text of Ickes’ Wire 


Following is text of Mr. Ickes’ telegram, 
dated April 10, to 46 refining company presi- 
dents which was released by PAW: 


Recent developments on the fighting front 
require that the utmost emphasis be placed 
upon the amount of 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line that we can produce this year. Every 
additional gallon that we can eke out of our re- 
quirements this year will bring us that much 
closer to ultimate victory over the Axis forces. 
I am, therefore, taking this means of calling 
upon you and each individual in your organiza- 
tion to extend your efforts to produce 100 oc- 
tane aviation gasoline and ingredients now. 


Particularly, emphasis should be placed 
upon the production of each desirable com- 
ponent, such as alkylate, codimer, cumene and 
base stock. I urge that you employ every pos- 
sible means of so adjusting your operations as 
to assure that maximum production is at- 
tained. The provisions of the Aviation Gas- 
oline Reimbursement Plan of July 24, 1942, are 
available to reimburse you for net losses in- 
curred in adjusting your operations to increase 
production of these desirable components. — I 
look confidently to the industry to develop fur- 
ther means of increasing our output of 100-oc- 
tane aviation gasoline. 


Lifts Worth Refining Receivership 


CHICAGO—Worth Refining Co. receiver- 
ship was lifted by final decree entered in Fed- 
eral District court here April 15. All assets 
and property of the debtor have been re- 
vested in the reorganized company and orig 
inal stockholders and directors are now in 
charge of company affairs, according to Mr. 

Officers in 
F. Thompson, 


George Phoenix, vice-president. 
addition to Mr. Phoenix are T. 
president, and E. V. Rehberg, secretary-treas- 
urer. The refinery at Blue Island is now run- 
ning 3000 b/d under directive of PAW, Mr. 
Phoenix said. This is about 50% of listed 
capacity. 
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WPB Studies Reclamation 
Of Oils, Solvents 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—WPB on April 15) an- 
nounced an extension of its chemical products 
reclamation program to make sure no cutting 
and lube oils, paints and chemical by-products 
“go down the sewer”. Studies are now going 
on in 1000 plants by the chemical resources 
section of WPB’s industrial salvage branch to 
determine where solvents and cleaners, cut- 
ting and lubricating oils used in excess of 5000 
gal. a year are now being reclaimed—that is, 
whether inside or outside the plant. 

Among the chemicals which can be re- 
claimed in significant quantities, WPB added, 
are lube, cutting and hydraulic oils; toluene: 
benzol, ethyl alcohol and butyl alcohol. 


Refinery Scrap Cuts Metal Use 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—New Jersey Standard’s Bay- 
way (N. J.) refinery used up 15,901 tons of 
metal last year in completing new construc- 
tion and extensive alterations for war produc- 
tion, but 10,720 tons of steel and 152 tons of 
non-ferrous metals were turned up by inten- 
sified salvage methods, leaving a net use of 
slightly more than 5000 tons, the cempany 


has announced. 


Gulf Completes Houdry Unit 
At Port Arthur Refinery oe 
Special to NPN 


PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—Completion of a 
new Houdry catalytic cracking unit, which 
will greatly increase production of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, at the refinery of Gulf Oil 
Corp. here has been announced by J. Frank 
Drake, president. 

New unit is a part of Gulf's aviation gaso- 
line program being carried out in cooperation 
with the government. It was financed entirely 
by Gulf, which to date has spent approximate- 
ly $15,000,000 on increasing its aviation gaso- 
line facilities here, Mr. Drake said. 
output is under contract to the government. 

“Since 


this super fuel have been expanded almost 


Entire 
1938 Gulf’s facilities for producing 
continuously”, Mr. Drake said, “each new unit 
embodying the latest technological develop- 


Early in 1940 we added an alkylation 


plant, the newest development in aviation gaso- 


ments. 
line manufacture at that time. Early this year 
we completed a second alkylation plant. This 
new catalytic cracking unit, too, is one of the 
latest developments in refining technology. 

“The new Houdry unit was about 12 months 
in building. It covers a large area and _ in- 
cludes many novel features. The control room, 
which houses the instruments and gauges that 
tell the operators at a glance the conditions 
at any point on the huge unit and assists them 
in controlling these conditions for the most 
efficient operation, is completely air condi- 
tioned.” 
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NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—We'll be 50% over the 
hump in the aviation fuel construction program 
by mid-1943 and “we see no reason why this 
basic program should not be completed by the 
years end,” Edwin D. Cumming, PAW di- 
rector of refining, told the 40th semi-annual 
meeting here April 15-16 of the National Pe- 
troleum Assn. 


The need for still further quantities of avia- 
tion fuel and synthetic rubber will be great 
during 1943, despite large gains made in 1942, 
Mr. Cumming said. “There is a wide gap 
between the combat fuel which is available 
and that which the air forces feel they should 
have,” he explained. But he emphasized that 
no combat plane has yet been grounded for 


lack of fuel. 


Mr. Cumming said it would appear difficult, 
if not impossible, to equal in 1943 the accom- 
plishments in 1942 in increasing aviation fuel 
production, but declared PAW is confident of 
the industry’s ability “to find numerous means 
through which unexpected quantities of avia- 
tion fuel may be produced not only from new 
facilities but also from existing plants.” 

The gain in 1942 in aviation fuel produc- 


tion—made possible by the industry’s success- 





Robert H. Collacott, OPA refined products 
price chief, outlined price control policies at 
N.P.A.’s streamlined war session 


ASSOCIATION 


War Themes Fill N.P.A. Program 


Meeting at Cleveland Hears PAW Officials on Refining, Manpower and 
Materials. Ryan, Collacott Discuss Postwar Problems, Price Policies 








ful attack on bottlenecks, willingness to go 
ahead with such steps as transporting isobutane 
f 


100-octane “from New Jersey to California or 


and other raw materials and components « 


from Texas to Oklahoma without waiting for 
Washington to underwrite the program”— rep- 
resents “one of 1942’s greatest contributions to 


the war effort”, the refining director said. 


1 Out of 3 to Make Aviation ‘Gas’ 


Real increases in 1942 in aviation gasoline 


output came from plants conceived, constructed 





and placed in operation before Pearl Harbor. 


These represent about one-third of the vear’s 


Dr. Frederick H. Harbison, PAW labor coun- 
sellor, warned N.P.A. of seriousness of man- 
power shortages at the semi-annual meeting 


progress 


By the end of this year, Mr. Cumming 





N.P.A. President Harry A. Logan, Bradford, Pa., (center), stepped up to congratulate N.P.A. 
speakers W. M. Holady, chief, aviation section, PAW refining division (left), and Edwin D. 
Cumming. PAW refining division director, following the April 15 N.P.A. session in Cleveland 


added, one out of every 3 refineries in the U. S. quire the processing of some 3,000,000 b/d of 


will be making one or more components of 91 crude oil during the latter part of this year, 
the speaker said, and an additional 1,000,000 


“We are still working aggressively on prv- b/d will be required in order to fulfill the 


or 100-octane gasoline. 


posals for extensions of aviation gasoline country’s requirements for kerosine, distillate 


plants. At the present time we anticipate we heavy fuels, etc. Consequently, it is contem- 


can fulfill our requirements east of the Rockies plated that the industry will not be faced with 


by installing only those facilities which involve any major disruptions in refinery intake, but 
the minimum use of critical materials and the the reduced demand for motor gasoline will 
minimum use of additional crude oil,” Mr. likely continue thus making it necessary to 


Cumming explained. minimize production of this product. 


Demand for critical war products will re- Mr. Cumming urged refiners who have plants 
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N.P.A. speakers Robert L. Minckler, PAW supply division director (left), and Frank A. Watts. 
PAW Materials division director (right), photographed at the meeting with Fayette B. Dow, 
ODT director of petroleum and other liquids transport and general counsel of N.P.A. 


building to let PAW help speed materials to 
ret them into production. 

‘As you know, we have been working on a 
-called zoning system for refinery operations, 
the purpose of which is to make the maximum 
possible use of available transportation facili- 


° l 
ties ne said 


Discusses Price Hike Possibilities 


On the question of price, the refining di- 
expected latest 


wage-price freezing order “will make it more 


rector President Roosevelt’s 
difficult for the industry to obtain higher prices 
for its products. This, in turn, means that the 
industry can help by watching the 
question of costs, and the extent that PAW 


] 
in De 


close ly 


helpful in correcting inequities will 


ly on the industry’s ability to 


depend large 
show a good case for any needed price ad- 


justments.” 


Crude production in District 2 is less than 
the crude requirement for the district and in 
rder to get full refinery operation it will quite 
likely be necessary to process increased quan- 
tities of west Texas sour crudes “and _ other 
our crudes” which require specialized refinery 
technique and in some instances special refinery 
equipment, Mr. Cumming said. He urged re- 
finers to use more sour crudes, saving “it 


ould be helpful in the overall program.” 


Meeting Was Streamlined 


N.P.A.’s 40th semi-annual meeting was a 

treamlined war session planned for trustees 
representative from each member 
Meeting was held at the Cleveland 
lotel, occupying the afternoon of April 15 
April 16. W. M. Hola- 
iv, chief, aviation section of PAW’s refining 
n; Frank A. Watts, director, PAW’s ma- 

ils division; Robert L. Minckler, director, 

AW’s supply division; Robert H. Collacott, 
id of the refined products section, petroleum 
ranch, OPA; Frederick H. Harbison, lador 


" 
id tn morming ot 
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counsellor, PAW; and Paul Ryan, chairman of 
PIWC’s subcommittee on 


ments, were the other speakers. 


postwar readjust- 


Mr. Minckler urged oil companies to coop- 
erate with PAW zoning directives, said that 
without PAW Directive 59 we could not have 
moved oil to Europe for the attack in North 
Africa and that while the plan hasn’t worked 
100% it did remove “functional inefficiencies” 
and created tank cars out of nothing. 

The oil industry, by its greater use of over- 
land transportation, foiled Hitler and defeated 
a direct military attack on U. S. oil shipping, 
Mr. Minckler said. PAW’s 3 ambitions, he 
declared, are: 

I—To make sure that there is no lack of oil 

for military and other essential activities; 
2—To lift restrictions and controls quickly 

when the need for them no longer exists: 


3—T» return the industry in the same condi- 





“Let's be realistic’, Paul Ryan, chairman of 
PIWC’s subcommittee on postwar readjust- 
ments, urged the N.P.A. meeting 


annuitans, ete. He asked not only 


tion, minus normal wear and tear, that it was 


before the war. 


Paul Ryan warned the meeting that industry 
faces an enormous task after the war in provid- 
ing employment and holding up the standard 
of living as envisioned by present-day planners 
He urged his listeners to be realistic, said we 
wouldn’t be flying around in private planes 
after the war and asserted too much “plan- 


s ‘ ” ° ° . 
* ning” is being done without regard to the 


question of economics and plain arithmetic 


Manpower Problem Cited 


How serious will be the manpower prob- 
lem was outlined by Mr. Harbison who said 
it is figured there will be only 1,500,000 in- 
dustrial occupational deferments in the whok 
U. S. Out of a total manpower pool of 18-38 
vear-olds approximating 28,000,000, about 14.- 
000,000 are physically unfit, 11,000,000. will 
be in military service, and 1,500,000 will get 
agricultural deferments, he said. He urged re- 
finers to prepare manning tables for the or- 
derly release of workers, since losses are in- 
evitable. Hiring women, older men and_ th: 


phvsically unfit are “musts”, he said 


Speaking on “Price Control Policies”, Mr 
Collacott said prices aren't raised to relieve 
chagrin. OPA considers first the essentiality 
to the war effort or to civilian life or health; 
second, hardship—whether widespread enough 
to threaten the withdrawal of a sufficient num 


Ser of mem} 


vers from an industry to make the 
remaining supply of goods or services inade 


quate for civilian or military needs, he said 
Other OPA Policies 


Other lesser policies of OPA, he said, are 
that a low-priced operator should not be obliged 
to hold to his individual price ceiling if by 
so doing he would be forced out of business 
leaving the field to his higher priced competi 
tors, and that in general a company should 
not be forced to perform specific acts at a loss 


which it would not do except for wartime need 


Mr. Collacott said he agreed that “we should 
be more watchful of government controls in 
wartime than in peacetime, but I emphasize 
that watchfulness should extend as well t 
the actions of business lest in our enthusi 
asm for short-sighted opportunistic programs 
we develop for ourselves the very things we 


fear from someone else ‘ 


But. the OPA executive said, “the heads of 
many corporations who have been most em 
phatic in repudiating everything that even 
hints of interference would be dismayed to 
find how manv cases are on record in which 
ctually 


: , 
invited government aid in furthering row) 


their own department heads have 


special interests.” 


Price control, Mr. 


was not imposed “for any such an abstract 


Collacott emphasized 
purpose” as to protect the purchasing power 
of a dollar. While it must 


in so doing, accomplish protection, for exam 


ace mplish this 


ple, of a widow’s insurance benefits, endow 
ments of charities and educational institutes 
co) ypera 


tion, but wholehearted support 
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War Products, Processes Studied by NGAA. 


‘Naturals’ Industry Meets at Dallas, Hears Plea for Greater Produc- 
tion of Isobutane; Operating, Technical Sessions Held as 430 Attend 


By NPN Staff Writer 

DALLAS—-War products and processes held 
the attention of more than 430 natural gaso- 
line industry representatives during the 3-day, 
22nd annual convention of the Natural Gaso- 
line Assn. of America which concluded here 
April 16. 


erating session, two technical sessions, and an 


The meeting was split into an op- 


Information Please”. 


In contrast with last year’s atmosphere of 
gloom over problems presented and discussed, 
this vear’s meeting showed optimism over ef- 
forts to solve continuing problems by techno- 
logical advance in line with the nation’s war 
effort. 

The increasing importance of natural gaso- 
line to the war effort was brought out both in 
technical and “off-the-record-Information- 


Please” sessions. 


Make More War Products 


Bruce K. Brown, assistant deputy petroleum 
administrator, appealed for conversion of plant 
iacilities to produce isobutane and isopentane 
for the aviation gasoline program. His ad- 
dress, “Role of Natural Gasoline Industry in 
the 100-octane Program”, was read by Col. 
Jacques Morrell of Brown’s staff, now on de- 
tached duty from Chemical Warfare Service. 

Stressing the need for more fighting gaso- 
line raw products, Brown’s paper stated: 

“Production of aviation gasoline today is 
limited by the availability of components of 
suitable quality, particularly the synthetic 
paratlinic type blending agents known as alky- 
late, hydrocodimer, etc., and aromatic blend- 
ing agents such as xylene and cumene. _ Iso- 
pentane, which is produced in large volumes 
by the natural gasoline industry, is another 
critical component, the increase in production 
of which would augment our much needed 
supplies of fighting grade aviation fuel. Of 
these critical components, the two which are 
of particular interest to us in the present con- 
nection are alkylate, or the important raw ma- 
terial from which it is made; namely, iso- 
butane, and isopentane. 


Need More Isobutane 


“Aviation grade alkylate is the term which 
has been applied to the product obtained by a 
ombination of olefinic refinery gases with iso- 
butane in the presence of a catalyst. The 
limitation to our production capacity of this 
material at present is the availability of iso- 
butane. One barrel of increased production of 
isobutane can be made ultimately into the 
equivalent of 4 bbls. of additional 100-octane 
gasoline. It is evident, therefore, that  per- 
haps the most important contribution to the 
100-octane program which can be made_ by 
the natural gasoline industry is to increase the 
production of isobutane both now and in the 
future, 


ical construction materials at the present time 
for the installation of new plants. These ma- 
terials are needed not only for construction of 
aviation gasoline plants and rubber plants for 
components of synthetic rubber but also for 
the construction of airplanes, escort vessels, 
tanks, guns, and other highly essential equip- 
ment required for the successful prosecution 
of the war. It is therefore incumbent on 
each and every one of us to insure minimum 
use of critical construction materials for any 
new plant construction while at the same time 
accomplishing our important objective.” 


Brown Asks Proposals 


Appealing to every manufacturer to review 
existing plant operations to secure maximum 
production of isobutane and isopentane, with 
particular emphasis on time and amount of 
critical materials for conversion of present fa- 
cilities, Mr. Brown asked that proposals be 
submitted to PAW’s natural gas-natural gaso- 
line division. “I feel certain that a sufficient 
outlet can be provided for the isobutane and 
isopentane so produced over an ample period 
of time to permit a reasonable return on any 
new capital invested and that there will be 
ample demand for the balance of the war for 
isobutane and isopentane of 95% purity or 
higher. . . . We urge that all possibilities of 


increasing production this year be exhausted.” 


Pointing to large supplies of normal butane 
currently used for fuel or diverted to motor 
fuel manufacture, he pointed to butane iso- 


merization as an additional source of iso 


butane 


“If all available isobutane in this country 
were segregated from refinery gases and _nat- 
Brown de- 


ural gasoline plant gases,” Mr. 


clared, “there still would be insufficient iso- 


butane to meet the requirements for the avia 
tion fuel program.” 


But butane isomerization is the “key whi 
unlocks the door to additional supplies,” }\ 
continued, adding, “considerable experien 
has already been gained in operation of se) 
eral plants.” He disclosed that 10 new plant 
were scheduled to be in operation by April 


1944. Th 


design capacity of these plants will approxi 


this year, and 22 more by Jan. 1, 


mate 25,500 bbls. isobutane daily; smalles 
plant has 68 b/d capacity, the largest 285: 
b/d. 


Speaking of the plants so far completed, he 
said principal operating difficulty has bee: 
corrosion by the catalyst; this and other mino: 
problems “are being rapidly solved”. Several 
plants are producing above rated capacity, al 
though at first they were having trouble. On 
plant he cited as producing only 200-300 b/d 
when designed for 500 b/d operation; now 
the operator expects an average of 900 b/d 
while it has produced as high as 1100 b/d. 


Critical Materials Indefinite 


“No definite figures are available for crit 
ical materials requirements, largely becauss 
of the varying engineering standards in vogut 
and also because design capacity has not been 
clearly established in all cases,” Mr. Brown 
“The 


ments in any 


continued. critical material require 
circumstances appears to be 
modest. It should be of particular interest to 
natural gasoline plant operators that a con- 
siderable portion of a butane isomerization 
Thus, 


if a butane ‘splitter’ is under consideration or 


plant are the fractionating facilities. 


can be justified for any reason, enlargement of 
the project to include normal butane isomeri 


zation should also be considered.” 


He gave a list of developing and licensing 
concerns for butane isomerization processes: 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Shell Development Co., Shell Oil Co., Stand- 
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“You are all aware of the shortage of crit- graphed at the N.G.A. A. meeting in Dallas 
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Six months after installation, some 
3,500,000 golions had passed through 
one of these meters on Naph-Sol's 
loading rack at Muskegon, Mich. An- 
other at their Green Bay, Wis., marine 
terminal had recorded 10,000,000 
gallons in two years. ‘No servicing or 
répairs.” 
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“Shortage disputes entirely eliminated” 
In these wartime days, when every gallon is 
pinched and profit margins are close, this is a 
significant statement. Especially since the gal- 
lonage through Naph-Sol Refining Company's 
Red Seal printing meters runs at the rate of 


2,500,000 gallons a month! 


According to Naph-Sol’s report, the same is 
true of deliveries by Red Seal meters on their 
tank trucks. 

Yet, at the same time, ‘‘metering has reduced 
losses ... truck tank compartments formerly 


had not been gauged properly.” 


/\ NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 West 50th Street, New York. Branch Of- 
fices at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Philadelphia, Portland 


~~ (Ore.), San Francisco, and Long Branch, Ont., Canada. 
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In picture at left, H. A. Montgomery. Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc., and Paul M. Raigorodsky, PAW. discuss a matter of mutual interest at N. G. A. A.'s 
meeting. In picture at right C. S. Birch, Engineers & Fabricators Inc., gets a sales talk on N.G.A.A.’s manual of technical standards from 


H. H. Beeson, Sabine Valley Gasoline Co.. and Roberta Hughes, assistant to N.G.A.A. Secretary Bill Lowe 


ard Oil Co. (Calif.), Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., The Texas Co., and Universal Oil 
Products Co. 


Process Discussed 


Discussing a typical butane isomerization 
process (see diagram below), Mr. Brown said 
n-butane is passed through a catalyst after a 
“promoter” is added to the feed. Pressure 
und temperature conditions are “relatively 
mild”, and reaction products are mostly iso- 
butane, unreacted n-butane, and promoter. 
Gases are stripped to remove promoter for re- 
cycling, then fractionated; n-butane is recycled 
ind i-butane goes to storage. Per-pass conver- 
sion, Mr. Brown said, is 40-500; ultimate 
vield, based on n-butane feed, is 90%-+. 
Catalyst life is about 50 gal. i-butane per Tb. 
catalyst; promoter loss generally is small. Op- 
erating costs, exclusive of depreciation and 
royalty, “are expected to be under Ic per 
gal. i-butane.” 

Assuring operators of participation in new 
developments, he said task of assembling and 
disseminating available information was in 
hands of Butane Isomerization Subcommittee 
the Aviation Gasoline Advisory Committee 
Each operator submits monthly operating  re- 
ports to committee which summarizes them 
ind transmits summary to all operators and 
designers. Operator’s group meetings are also 
held. 

In closing, Mr. Brown said: “Now that. it 
ippears there will be a growing need for nor- 


mal butane to be further diverted to aviation 


suming, requiring special apparatus. Subcom. 
fuel manufacture, it is definitely in order for 
natural gasoline manufacturers to give more 
intensive study to the matter of reducing the 
vapor pressure of natural gasoline, wherever 
there is the possibility of diverting the normal 
butane thus released to aviation gasoline man- 


ufacture.” 


Distillate’s War Work Told 


Che role of distillate operations and cycling 
plants in the war work was told by J. R. But- 
ler, Cotton Valley Operator's Committee, in 
refutation of “ill-advised” suggestions that dis- 
tillate and cycling operations be curtailed and 
further development prohibited. 


“Cycling or pressure maintenance plants 
have added substantially to the volume of 
liquid hydrocarbon production,” he declared 
“There are now between 50.000 and 75.000 
bbls. of production each day coming from 
cycling and pressure maintenance plants, in 
addition to the large volume of crude distil- 
late being produced from wells which are not 
now feeding plants,” he stated, pointing out 
that these are fundamentally conservation 
measures, “It has become more and more 
evident that, in the distillate fields where unit 
ization was not practiced, wasteful production 
has resulted.” 

In line with war requirements for conserv- 
ing materials, he told the meeting that war 
products from condensate require about 25% 
of the steel necessary to produce a barrel of 


them from crude oil. “By putting into opera- 


Diagram of A Typical Butane Isomerization Process 
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tion fields which have so far been discovered, 
but undeveloped, we can obtain many mors 
thousands of barrels of production and r 
serves with the proper cooperation from thos« 
officials who hold the purse strings of mate 
rials,” he declared. 


Speaking of specific war developments by 
the distillate producers, he said the industry is 
producing the materials for 87, 91, and 100 
octane aviation gasoline, toluene, naphtha, and 
butadiene. By producing individual com 
ponents the transportation problem may be re 
lieved through concentration of “shortage” 
products into lesser volumes—reducing ship- 
ping space necessary for transportation. Dis- 
tillate also is going into crude lines, reducing 
viscosity (and pumping costs) with effect of 
increasing pipeline capacity. The Cotton Val- 
ley operators, he said, have been revamping 
old steel. One such instance was fabrication 
of 2 fractionating columns 156 ft. high, and 
10 ft. and 9 ft. in diameter, from 55,000-bbl 
tanks 22 years old. 


“There are many other contributions of th 
distillate industry to the war program which 
have not been mentioned. However, we d 
know that ill-considered and arbitrary rules 
which might be placed on the distillate in 
dustry would curtail the development of thes« 
fields. There is no single panacea for the ill 
of the oil industry. No set of rules and regu 
lations will fill the shortage and produce th 


products so necessary to the war effort.” 
Technical Sessions 


At technical session, H. H. Beeson, Sabi 
Valley Gasoline Co., reported the Technica 
Committee’s progress on two current projects 
Plant control tests for determination of sulfu 


compounds in liquefied petroleum gases, an 


ww temperature fractional analysis of gas¢ 


N.G.A.A. now specifies a test for total sulfu 


which is somewhat laborious and time cot 
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Plants and Plantations 


Plantations half across the world— 
that’s where our peacetime rubber used 
to come from 


Plants right here in the U.S.A.—that’s 
where the rubber is coming from that we 
must have to win the war The first of 
several plants is already in operation 


Plantation rubber is natural—it’s made 
from the sap of a tree Plant rubber is 
synthetic —it’s made from butadiene 
and styrene produced from crude oil in 
American refineries 


Butadiene and styrene are derived from 
petroleum by Universal processes, which 
can make us forever independent of rub- 
ber plantations 10,000 miles from home 


Do you think production of synthetic 
rubber will end with the war? 


The oil industry never goes backward 


OIL 13 AMMUNITION —USE IT WISELY CARE FOR YOUR CAR FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


Universal Oil Products Co as } a} 


Chicago, Illinois § a! 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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Ray Fish, Sterns-Roger Mfg. Co.; E. O. Bennet, Continental Oil Co.; 
Continental Oil Co., at the N.G.A.A. meeting 


mittee now is studying several test methods to 
develop some easy and rapid method which 
may be run as a qualitative test for free sul- 
fur, hydrogen sulfide and mercaptans for plant 
control. 

Low temperature fractional analysis was re- 
ported on by H. A. Montgomery, Hanlon 
Buchanan, Inc., who stated that 9 sets of 
samples have been analyzed by participating 
companies in past 4 years; that the group is 
now testing the merits of the tentative stand- 
ard procedure written 2 years ago with the in- 
tention of revising it if conclusions from = cor- 
relations of data so warrant. Only one sample 
was analyzed this past year, although 2 were 
contemplated. 

This sample, 4th in “B” series, was selected 
to contain much less air than the preceding 
3 samples: results of correlations, however, 
show about same average deviation from most 
probable values as for others in the series. 
Average deviation of all laboratories partici- 
plating show “B-4” series off 4.51: and other 
“B” samples 5.26° 7; results with tentative pro- 
cedure show less deviation than results using 


laboratories) general methods. 


New Book of Standards 


Work of which Technical Committee is 
most proud, Mr. Beeson said, is the “Book ot 
Standards”. This is a collection of association 
standards—A.P.I. and A.S.T.M.. standards—all 
pertaining to natural gasoline and arranged 
for easv use to make the book as complete as 
possibl Selling for $4 to members, book 
contains a wealth of technical data, and is an 
excellent companion — tor data which were 
made available by Natural Gasoline Supply 
Men's Assn. 2 Vears ago, Provision is made 
tor notification of owners when new. stand 
irds are issued, so book may be kept up to 
date 

W. L. Bowser, Atlantic Refining Co., and 
D. A. Sillers, Lone Star Gas Co., reported on 


status of field’ tests to determine standard 


methods of sampling and obtaining specific 
gravity of two-phase gases. In this report, 
which dealt with technical details of sampling 
meter and well hook-ups, good progress was 
reported along the road to obtaining repro- 
ducible results, though final details of this 


vears work are not ready for release. 
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Great interest was evidenced among. tech- 
nicians in the description of the mass spec- 
trometer as an analytical tool of great promise 
by Dr. O. L. Roberts, Atlantic Refining Co., 
and “Developments in Analysis of Hydrocar- 
bon Gases by Means of Adsorption Fractiona- 
tion”, by N. C. Turner, Frick-Reid Supply Co. 

Describe Mass Spectrometer 

In essence, the mass spectrometer is an in- 
strument costing $19,500 which ionizes par- 
ticles of the gas sample under low  pressur 
By means of an electromagnetic field and an 
ion accelerator plate, light ions are deflected 
more than the heavier ions of butane, pro- 
pane, etc., thus creating a “spectrum” the 
peaks of which may be measured.  Calibrat- 


ing the instrument with known gases, spectra 


of unknown samples are readable. Up to 
present all ¢ hydrocarbons have been 
analyzed, and certain of the hvdrocarbons 


containing up to 8 carbon atoms per molecule 
have been determined 

Among compounds particularly easy io de- 
termine, singly or in admixture, is 1-3) buta 
diene 

Phough instrument cost is high, it will pas 
for itself against low temperature fractional] 
analysis methods now used in approximately 
500 analyses, Dr. Brown declared, adding thai 
cost of operating materials and) man_ hours 
plus Instrument sts should — be balanced 


igalnst ¢ ich other 


Adsorption Fractionation 


Using adsorption fractionation as means. of 
separating hydrocarbon gases is developed it 

unique instrument which now is in final 
development stages as an automatic analytical! 
tool 

Basis of instrument is ability of activated 
charcoal t ibsorb gases up to & The lighter 
gases penetrate i column of charcoal) more 
rapidly than the heavier ones, which are ab 
sorbed more completely near sample entrance 
at towers bottom Heat then is ipplied to 
restricted portion f the tower This area is 


gradually moved toward the top of the tower, 
a mercury drive iccompanving to Insure re 
moval of all gases from the charcoal to over- 
head By means of a thermal conductivity 
cell, thermal conductivity of the gases is meas 


ured as thev are driven from the charcoal in 


and F. B. we 


the 8-hour period of analysis. A volumete: 
measuring volume of gases going overhead. 
utilized to drive the chart of a recorder , 
which thermal conductivity is plotted aut 
matically. Temperature of gases before reac} 
ing the volumeter is at 104° F., low enoug 
to assure condensation of C, and heavier | 
drocarbons. The volume of C,+ hydrocarly 


is measured in a trap, ahead of the volumet: 
Other Technical Papers 


Other papers of interest at the  sessic 
were: “Corrosion in Distillate Wells”, } 
T. S. Bacon, Lone Star Producing Co.: “J 
tentialities of Alkylation and Isomerizatio: 
by Arch Foster, Oil & Gas Journal; “Tepetat 
Six Years Later’, by E. O. Bennett and F. B 
Haverfield, Continental Oil Co.; “Norm 
Butane”, by R. C. Alden, Phillips Petroleu 
Co.; “War Products from Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline,” by P. M. Raigorodsky and 
Dr. Frank Dotterweich, PAW natural gas 
natural gasoline division (see NPN April 14 
p. 14). 


Vaiden Elected N.G.A.A. Head; 
Peterson Wins Hanlon Award 
By NPN Staff Write: 

DALLAS—James W. Vaiden, Tulsa, vic 
president of the Skelly Oil Co., was elevate: 
from the vice-presidency to the presidency of 
the Natural Gasoline Assn. of America at 
N.G.A.A.’s 22nd annual convention here April 
14-16. He succeeds Ray E. Miller, Tulsa, Ha 
lon-Buchanan, Inc. 

Mr. Vaiden is the first technical man i 
many years to head N.G.A.A., which is tend- 
ing more and more. to technological researc! 
and advance to solve its problems. 

The 4 vice-presidents for 1943 are: H. H 
Beeson, Sabine Valley Refining Co.; H. A. Ells 
Cities Service; C. R. Williams, The Chicag 
Corp.; and R. A. Carter, Continental Oil C 


Director-companies totaling 26 were name 





James W. Vaiden ... New N.G.A.A. President 
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Of every 10 Mack trucks built ten years ago—7 are still doing 
duty! Here Peter Helck sketches a “baby Mack” at dock-side. 


ITS MIDDLE NAME [8S ... WORK! 


Today’s Mack trucks range in size from tough little one-tonners 


to the biggest Prime Mover in Uncle Sam’s Army. But big or 








litthe—if its last name is Mack, its middle name is work! 
For 43 years, the world has watched the way Mack trucks 


wade into the toughest jobs in trucking. That is why the phrase 





*“Built like a Mack truck” is a part of our language. 








TRUCKS 
, - _ Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Factories at Allen- FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
7 - town, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J. Factory eer oe ee ee a 
\ branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. — BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


\ 


1F YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU’RE LUCKY...IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU’RE WISE! 
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Frank P. Peterson ... Hanlon Award Winner 


They will designate their representative to the 
board of directors at their pleasure. 
Hanlon Award Winner 

Anticipated feature of the convention each 
year is the Hanlon Award—highest award for 
merit in the natural gasoline industry, and a 
ranking award in the oil industry. Singled out 
for the award this year by a committee com- 
posed of the association’s president, permanent 
secretary, chairman of the technical commit- 
tee, and an advisory committee from the board 
of directors, was Frank P. Peterson, Tulsa, re- 
tired assistant manager of production, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. Mr. Peterson was 
unable to attend the convention, so actual pre- 
sentation of the gold watch which goes with the 
citation will be at a future board meeting. 

Citation of Merit 

Citation of merit accompanying the award 
says of Mr. Peterson in part: 

“The saga of this man is almost the com- 
plete story of the early history of the natural 
gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas _ in- 
dustries. . . . The record is clear that this man 
is the father of the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
branch of the Natural Gasoline Industry. The 
product of his research and imagination 30 
years ago now is moving to market at the rate 
of 600,000,000 gal. per year. In addition to his 
outstanding work in this field—he has made 
substantial contributions to the natural gaso- 
line industry in his development of early gas 
test methods and in many other ways. 


Peterson Heads Association 
Of ‘Naturals’ Supply Men 
By NPN Staff Writer 

DALLAS—C. D. Peterson, Tulsa, Fisher 
Governor Co., was elected president of Natural 
Gasoline Supply Men’s Assn. here during the 
N.G.A.A. convention April 14. 

Other officers elected were: A. M. Buxton, 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Ist vice-president; 
J. A. Knebel, J. A. Coy Co., 2nd vice-president; 
and V. C. Canter, Frick-Reid Supply Co., 
treasurer. W. F. Lowe remains as permanent 
secretary, similar to position he holds with 


N.G.A.A. 
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Oil Refining Push 


Billion Being Invested to Make New 
And Better Aviation ‘Gas’, Butadiene, 
Rust Preventives and Other Chemicals, 


Jersey Research Head Tells Chemists 


By NPN Staff Writer 
DETROIT—The petroleum refining indus- 
try is investing nearly a billion dollars to 
make the new and improved products needed to 
carry on the war, E. V. Murphree, New York, 
manager of research for the Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., told the American Chemical So- 
ciety at its 105th meeting here April 12-16. 


“Most of the processes which supply them 
represent new tools which have been devel- 
oped in the last few years,” Mr. Murphree 
said. “Many of them are very recent develop- 
ments that are just now beginning to be applied 
commercially. A vast amount of new equip- 
ment is being installed for carrying out these 


newer processes. 


The most important contributions of the tech- 
nologists of the oil companies, said Mr. Mur- 
phree, have been the processes for the manu- 
facture of synthetic toluene, of high octane 
aviation gasoline in large volumes, and of syn- 


thetic rubber raw materials. 


“The processes produce either pure chem- 
ical compounds or mixtures of different classes 
of chemical compounds,” he said. “They, 
therefore, represent organic synthesis carried 


out on an enormous scale.” 


Gives Breakdown of Crude 


To show how these new methods have been 


fitted into the general oil refining procedure 
in a manner to avoid waste and lost motion, he 
gave a breakdown, in today’s operations, of a 
typical crude oil into the various fractions 
from which are obtained the products used in 
high octane gasoline or synthetic rubber raw 
materials: 


The C 


into aviation gasoline through the alkylation 


, fraction (butane) may be converted 


process, using tractionation or isomerization, 
or both 


“As an alternate, the butane fraction, after 
the separation of isobutane, can be catalytical- 
ly dehydrogenated by successive steps to give 


butadiene 


‘The C, (pentane), C, (hexane) and C, (hep- 
tane) to 200° F. fractions may be either used 
directly in aviation gasoline or, as an al- 
ternate, selected fractions of these cuts may 
be isolated by superfractionation and then used 
in aviation gasoline The low octane number 
fractions discarded in the superfractionation 
may be isomerized if desired into higher oc- 


tane number fractions 


“The fraction boiling from 200 to 290° F. 
contains most of the potential as well as the 
actual C, and C, aromatic compounds such as 
toluene and the xylenes. This fraction is pref- 
erably processed by hydroforming to convert 


potential aromatics into actual aromatics. The 


es War Output 


hydrof~rmed material may be used either d 
rectly in aviation gasoline, or the aromatic is 
lated by extraction. 

“The heavy naphtha boiling from 290 to 350 
F. can be subjected to severe thermal crackin 
or reforming to yield butadiene directly and 
other desirable materials. As an alternate, th 
fraction may be hydroformed. 


“The gas oil fraction boiling from 350° F. t 
crude bottoms is best processed by catalyti 
cracking to yield aviation gasoline and raw 
materials for synthetic rubber. As an alter 
nate, the lighter portions of this fraction cai 
be subjected to severe thermal cracking t 
vield butadiene and other desirable products 


“The crude bottoms can be utilized in fu 
oil.” 


‘Superfractionation’ Explained 


Fractional distillation, the oldest process 
used for separating petroleum into various 
constituents, by modern methods, said Mr. Mur 
phree, is now being applied to give extremely 
narrow cut fractions of higher octane values 
and has been termed “superfractionation”. It 
is applied for isolating isobutane from the C 
fraction, and isopentane, which is considerably 
higher in octane number than normal pentane, 
is being isolated im. many cases by fractiona 


tion from the C, fraction. 


Further detail on the methods for supplying 
some of these new wartime petroleum products 
and the characteristics of certain of the prod 
ucts was given in Mr. Murphree’s paper as 
follows: 


Aviation Gasoline 


“In general, virgin naphthas from certain 
types of crudes are of sufficient high octan 
number to be used directly in aviation gasoline 
The lower octane number material can be iso- 
merized or further processed to give naphthas 
of sufficiently high octane number to go into 
iviation gasoline. Hydroforming may be ap 
plied to a virgin naphtha fraction having 4 
boiling range of 200 to 300° F. for preparation 
of an aromatic blending agent to be used in 
aviation gasoline. For conversion of gas oil 
into aviation gasoline and aviation gasoline raw 
materials, such as isobutane and _ butylenes 
catalytic cracking has most general applica 


tion 


“In addition to catalytic cracking, hydrogena 
tion is being applied on a limited scale for pro 
duction of aviation gasoline from gas oils. In 
general, where new equipment is involved 
the hydrogenation operation is not as attrac 
tive as catalytic cracking. Hydrogenation is 
also being applied for converting certain 
olefinic polymers to high octane saturated 
compounds suitable for use in aviation gas 
line. 


Butadiene 


“Butadiene for use in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber is being produced both from 
normal butane obtained from natural gas fields 
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O HERE IT IS, frame and all—a masterpiece 

of foresightedness on the part of the Army, 
on which America’s predominance in aviation 
fuel was built. 

The price offered—$2.40 a gallon—was only a 
fraction of the cost ...a bargain, particularly, 
as Shell Research responded with one thousand 
gallons of Iso-octane fuel, 5 octane numbers 
better than hoped for. 


Shell’s production of 100-octane gasoline has 
been multiplied since Pearl Harbor, and even 
though the combined production of all Amer- 
ican refiners—for our own military aviation, 
and for the United Nations—has been vastly 
increased, Shell has maintained its former 
share of the total production. 


Incidentally, the price today—as the Govern- 


SHELL RESEARCH: 
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In response to this historic order for 
fuel ‘‘not less than 95-octane,”’ Shell 
Research did ‘‘the impossible’’— sup- 
plied the U. S. Army Air Corps with 
1000 gallons of Iso-octane, to make the 
s first 100-octane aviation fuel ever pro- 
duced in a commercial quantity. 


OU OUGHT TO FRAME IT. 


ment pays no tax—is no more than you pay 
for your motor fuel—not $2.40. 


Twice since the original Iso-octane achieve- 
ment 9 years ago, scientists at the ‘‘University 
of Petroleum,’’ Shell research laboratories, 
have ‘‘hit the jackpot’’ in aviation fuel re- 
search. They had a major part in developing 
the Alkylation Process: Result, more aviation 
gasoline from a barrel of crude. 


And last year they were responsible for a new 
and plentiful ‘‘stepper-upper’’ which again in- 
creased the yield of 100-octane fuel. 

After victory is won, these developments in 
military fuel will become a part of your every- 
day life—in finer fuel for you. 


Sword of Today — Plowshare of Tomorrow 
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1 refinery operations and from normal bu- 
tylenes obtained from cracking and_ particu- 
larly catalytic cracking. In addition, a certain 
umount of butadiene is being obtained from 
This lat- 
ter production is part of the so-called ‘quick’ 
butadiene program. 


severe thermal cracking operations. 


“Production of butadiene from butane is 
really a two-step operation involving, first, the 
production of normal butylene from = normal 
butane and then the conversion of the normal 
butylene to butadiene. Both of these steps 
ire carried out in the presence of catalyst. 
Production of butadiene from refinery buty- 
lenes involves, first the segregation of normal 
butylenes and then the conversion of normal 
hutylenes to butadiene through the use of cata- 
lvst. The processes being applied for con- 
version of normal butane to butadiene have 
been developed by the Universal Oil Products 
Co., Phillips Petroleum Corp. and by the 
Houdry Corp. The process used for conver- 
sion of normal refinery butylene to butadiene 
has been developed by the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co, 


“It will be noted in starting with normal 
butane and starting with refinery butylenes, 
both operations involve about the same num- 
ber of steps. In the case of starting with field 
butane, the normal butane must first be iso- 
lated. This is then converted in two catalytic 
stages into butadiene, the conversion per pass, 
however, being incomplete. Separation of 
lighter products occurs between both steps. 
These lighter products are hydrogen and prod- 
ucts of cracking. The C, fraction isolated after 
the second catalytic step is subject to extrac- 
tion to remove the butadiene. 
C, fraction is recycled. 


Unconverted 


“Where refinery butylenes are the starting 
naterials, normal butylenes must first be segre- 
gated although it is not essential to produce 
a fraction of high purity. This normal buty- 
lene fraction is then subjected to catalytic de- 
hydrogenation and in this step some cracking 
occurs and the conversion is not complete. The 
product produced is fractionated to give a C, 
fraction containing the butadiene. This frac- 
tion is then extracted to remove the butadiene 
and the unconverted material is recycled. 
Equipment is being installed to produce buta- 
diene from both raw materials on a relatively 
large scale. The major portion of butadiene 
produced from oil will, however, be produced 
using refinery butylenes as the raw material. 

“The synthetic rubber program involves pro- 
duction of Butyl rubber on a relatively large 
scale. The main raw material for Butyl rub- 
ber is isobutylene which can be removed from 
refinery C, fraction by extraction. The bulk 
of isobutylene used for Butyl rubber will orig- 
inate from catalytic cracking. 


Other Developments 


“There have been important developments 
vlong other lines. A great deal of military 
equipment requires for best performance luw)ri- 
cating oils having special detergent properties. 
These detergent properties are contributed by 
special addition agents, and oils containing 
these addition agents tend to keep carbon and 
lacquer deposits from forming on various parts 
t the engine with the result that the engine 


is maintained in a much cleaner condition than 
would otherwise be the case. 


“Movement of parts of aeroplanes, cannon 
and other military equipment is in many in- 
stances controlled by transmission of pressure 
by a fluid. 


are generally classified as hydraulic oils. 


The fluids used for this purpose 
Since 
the equipment in which hydraulic oils are used 
is subjected to widely varying temperatures and 
especially to very low temperatures, these oils 
must have a very slow change of viscosity with 
temperature. Normal straight petroleum oils 
have far too great a variation of viscosity with 
temperature to be applied directly to this serv- 
ice. Certain substances have been developed 
which when added to petroleum oils give the 
desired property. 


“Another interesting application of addition 
agents is for the production of an asphalt which 
is suitable for use in constructing roads and run- 
ways of airports under wet conditions. Nor- 
mally asphalt, when mixed with wet aggre- 
gate will not give a bond that adheres and 
hence roads or runways built in wet weather 
will probably disintegrate. By addition of spe- 
cial materials in small amount to an asphalt it 
is possible to alter the asphalt so that it will 


adhere to wet aggregate. 
Rust Preventives Guard Equipment 


“Since the United States is fighting at vari- 
ous points throughout the world, much equip- 
ment must be shipped by water for long dis- 
Without 


equipment will corrode during shipment and 


tance. suitable 


protection — such 
reach its destination in an unusable condition. 
There is therefore the need for rust prevention 
coatings in large quantities. The petroleum 
industry has met this need by providing rust 
preventive oils which are petroleum cils con- 
taining special addition agents to give adhering 
Many of these oils 


have the property of displacing water from 


films and to prevent rust. 


metal surfaces. 


“Along more strictly chemical lines, produc 
tion of synthetic ethyl, isopropyl and higher 
alcohols, as well as their derivatives, is con- 
Naphthenic 


acids, phenols, and vanadium are being pro 


tinuing on an increasing scale. 
duced from petroleum. There are many inter- 
esting new organic chemical developments 
The future holds great 


> 


based on petroleum. 


promise in this field. 
Oil—Weapon for Offensive War 


“In addition to the accomplishments along 
process and product lines reviewed, great 
strides have been made in the use of petroleum 
as an offensive weapon. There have been tw 
phases to this development. One phase has 
been to produce new or improved equipment 
for applying petroleum. The second phase has 
been to convert petroleum into forms more 
suitable for use. Through research carried out 
in the petroleum industry in cooperation with 
Chemical Warfare Service and with the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, very 
destructive incendiary bombs have been de- 
veloped. 


cl 


Improvements have been made_ in 
vemical and smoke bombs. The effectiveness 
of flame throwers has been greatly increased 
Smoke generators of outstanding efficiency hav« 


been produced. 


Post War Autos 


Egloff Sees Plastic Cars With Small 
Engines Running on 100-Octane Fuels 


By NPN Staff Write: 
DETROIT—The new automobile in th 
peace period to come will be designed and 
built primarily upon the great knowledg 
gained in the war by the aviation, chemical] 
wood, and Gusia 
Egloff, Chicago, director of research, Univer 
sal Oil Products Co., told the American Chem 
ical Society at its meeting here April 12-16. 


metal industries, Dr. 


Inventions and production capacities that 
in normal times would require a quarter of 4 
century or more to develop have been accom 
plished in 3 years, Dr. Egloff said. The new 
engines with enormous power output for auto 
mobiles will be midgets compared to the old 
engines. There will probably be two grades 
of automobile gasoline—one of about 75) o 
tane for the old cars, and 100-octane for the 


hew ones, he added. 


“New construction materials from plastic 
glass, plywoods, and light alloys made avai!- 
able during the war period will be used for 
the new automobiles after the war is over,’ 
said Dr. Egloff. “The competition that the 
automobile industry faces will be sharp since 
small airplanes now used as flying jeeps and 
helicopters will definitely take over some o 
the transportation of the automobile. 


Sees Doubled Efficiency 


“The price range of the small airplane will 
be low enough to compete with the autom 
bile. Knowledge gained from the use of 1LOQ- 
octane gasoline in the engines of fighting, 
bombing and transport planes will bring about 
an automobile engine design having an _ effi- 
ciency at least twice that of any of our previous 
models. 

“The aviation gasoline of today will be th 
Miracles 
have been performed in aviation which can 


iutomobile gasoline of the future. 


be carried over into the automotive industry 

“The automobile public will demand a 
new car, not a “dressed up” 1942 model. The 
buying public is rapidly learning of the many 
100-octan 


aviation gasoline which will be available foz 


new construction materials and 
their cars. All the science and_ technologs 
learned from a long war must be packed into 
new cars when peace arrives. 

“Body designs will incorporate magnesiun 
and aluminum alloys; new steels; plywoo:ls 
plastics of many types; and glass containin: 
no silica that will make night and day anti- 
glare windows which rain or snow do not wet 
or cover. Transparent supporting posts will 
‘se used which do not obstruct or distort vision, 
and visibility will be complete from any posi- 
tion in the car. 

“The chemist has played a profound role 
in all of these developments with some 0! 
his most outstanding work resting in the svn 
thesis of pure hydrocarbons and blending them 
to produce the superb aviation gasolines, lubri- 
cants, synthetic rubbers, and plastics. Tailored 
lubricating oils are giving greater length ot 
service to engines operating under more severe 


conditions than ever before. 
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As superior to present aviation fuels 





as they are to automobile gas 


‘The new Houdry Adiabatic Process offers an open invitation 
to the aircraft engine designers of America: 

“Let your fancy take flight! Let your fondest imaginings take 
shape on paper! Go ahead and design the engines to power the 
planes of the future.” 

For the first time, petroleum chemistry has caught up to and 
passed aeronautical engineering. 

Houdry scientists have developed a new catalytic process that 
can provide America with a super aviation fuel. A fuel vastly 
superior to any ever produced by any known processes. It’s as 
far ahead of present aviation gasolines as they in turn are ahead 
of third grade automobile gas. It’s so much better, in fact, that 
today’s aircraft engines cannot fully use its capabilities. 


Will Improve Quality of Present Aviation Gas 


Until aircraft engine design catches up to it, the new Houdry 
Adiabatic Process will be useful principally in providing an ad- 
ditive, to raise the octane-rating of currently produced aviation 
gas. Even so, significant improvements in performance may 
be expected. Greater speed, power, range and load-carrying 
capacity for American aircraft! 


The new process is not experimental. A semi-commercial 
unit is now in operation, its total production reserved for testing 
by the armed forces and Houdry technicians. In addition to 
proving the process, this unit provides a large-scale pattern of 
design, engineering and material specifications for immediate 
use in construction of full scale plants. 

Refineries employing the Houdry Adiabatic Process will be 
simpler and less expensive to build than present-day catalytic 
crackers. Less time and smaller amounts of critical materials 
will be required. 


90% of All Catalytically Cracked Aviation Gas 
Made by Houdry Process 

The new adiabatic process is the latest development of the 
famous Houdry Catalytic Process which already has contributed 
mightily to America’s war effort. In fact, Houdry plants last 
year produced more than 90% of all the catalytically cracked 
aviation fuel made in the world. 

All Houdry Processes are available to American manufact- 
urers without restriction, under license arrangements subject 
to approval by the United States Government. 


HOUDRY L THE 


CATALYTIC 
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PAW May Quotas 


51,300 b/d More Production Certified 
In May; Texas Hiked to Feed ‘Big Inch’ 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A May crude production 
rate of 4,237,400 b/d of all petroleum products 
was certified to producing states by PAW, 
April 19, compared with 4,186,100 the previ- 
ous month. 

Only major change was Texas, up 60,000 
b/d from April. This increase is needed, 
PAW said, to feed the western terminal of the 
‘Big-Inch” at Long View, Tex. 

PAW pointetd out these significant changes 
over the past year—May, 1943 certification 
compared with May, 1942 actual production: 

California—822,700 b/d compared with 665,- 
000 b/d; Mlinois—250,600 b/d compared with 
300,100 b/d; Indiana—16,000 b/d compared 
with 20,200 b/d; Kansas—309,700 b/d com- 
pared with 259,100 b/d; Kentucky—23,500 
b/d compared with 13,300 b/d; Oklahoma— 
379,000 b/d compared with 416,500 b/d, and 
Louisiana—359,300 b/d compared with 308,- 
900 b/d. 

The following are certified production rates 
for May, 1943, and April, 1943 in barrels per 


day. 


May Quotas—Total Petroleum Liquids 


District 1 May 1943 April 1943 


New York 15,000 15,000 
Pennsylvania 50,000 50,700 
West Virginia 17,500 18,900 

Total ; 82,500 84,600 

District 2 

Illinois 250,800 251,900 
Indiana 16,000 16,000 
Kansas 309,700 309,900 
Kentucky 23,500 20,000 
Michigan 62,100 63,700 
Nebraska 2,400 2,600 
.. See ; 9,700 9,700 
Oklahoma 379,000 379,300 

Total 1,053,200 1,053,100 


District 3 


Arkansas 73,000 78,600 
Louisiana 359,300 359,300 
Mississippi 50,000 50,000 
New Mexico 105,700 105,700 
Texas 1,562,000 1,502,000 

Total 2,150,000 2,095,000 

District 4 

Colorado 7,400 7,400 
Montana 24,600 24,600 
Wyoming 97,000 97,100 

Total 129,000 129,100 


District 5 


California 
rotal U.S. 


822,700 
4,237,400 


823,700 
4,186,100 


Third Report on Kansas Crudes 
Issued by Bureau of Mines 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—A third report on analyses 
of crude oils from some of the major producing 
fields of Kansas, supplementing similar publica- 
tions of 1922 and 1928, has been sued by 
Bureau of Mines, it was announced April 16. 
rhe report presents analyses of 174 individ- 
ual samples, including distillation data and 
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other characteristics such as specific gravity, 
color, viscosity, and sulfur content. 

The  state’s cumulative production from 
1889 to 1940, inclusive, which amounted to 
1,121,064,000 bbls., including Oklahoma pro- 
duction for the years 1905 and 1906, is tabu- 
lated on an annual basis. Other tables give in- 
formation concerning location, date of dis- 
covery, depths and ages of producing sands, 
and cumulative production of individual fields. 
General characteristics of crude oils also are 
tabulated from information obtained by the 
same methods of analysis and_ interpretation 
as outlined in earlier Bureau publications. 

Analyses of Kansas crude oils may be found 
in report of investigation No. 3688, “Analyses 
of Crude Oils from Some Fields in Kansas,” 
by the late E. C. 
chemist at the Bureau of Mines Petroleum Ex- 
Bartlesville, Okla., and 


E. L. Garton, assistant physical chemist at the 


Lane, assistant petroleum 
periment Station at 


same. station. 


RFC to Help Finance 
Oil Exploration 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—RFC has decided to help 
finance the search for new oil deposits. 

Definite 


willingness to modify its lending policies to 


announcement of the corporation's 


meet these needs came in a letter from Chair- 
man Jesse Jones to Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney, 
Wyo., who pointed out that the decision car- 
ries out the recommendations made_ by _ his 
Senate public lands committee. PAW had ap- 
proved the committee’s recommendation. 

In his letter to Sen. O’Mahoney, Chairman 
Jones said: 

With further reference to our several con- 
versations, the directors of the RFC, as you 
know, some time ago agreed to waive the re- 
quirement of participation by private lending 
institutions in loans to the oil industry, either 
established or in the development stage. 

Loans will also be made for refunding ex- 
isting indebtedness where necessary to pro- 
tect a borrower who may be unable to meet 
his payments due to loss of earnings through in- 
ability to maintain his production or secure 
proper storage or transportation — facilities 
through lack of necessary priorities, all such 
loans to be so secured as reasonably to assure 
rep?vments. 

The Corporation will also make loans for 
development purchases where satisfactory se- 
curity other than the prospect of striking oil 
can be offered. We recognize the desirability 
of carrying out the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands to establish 
loans for a longer term than may now be pos- 
sible, in order to stimulate the search for new 
sources of oil 

Loans may be made for such reasonable 
time as the security and circumstances justify, 
and the rate of interest will be 4% 


Had Pointed to Need 


The Senate public lands committee, follow- 


ing hearings on oil production, had pointed 


out: “The nation’s need for new oil reserves 
is so great that the operator who already has 
good oil property should be able to offer that 
property as security to the RFC for a loan t 
be paid back over a sufficient term of years, 
provided the advance is to be used in the ex- 
ploration of new fields.” 

The committee recommended that PAW, 
WPB and RFC take steps “to finance explora- 
tory drilling upon a sound financial basis.” 

In releasing Chairman Jones’ letter, Sen. 
O'Mahoney 
Deputy PAW Davies to Mr. Jones supporting 


also made public a letter from 


the committee’s recommendation. 
“After careful analysis,” wrote Mr. Davies, 
“we find ourselves in complete agreement with 


the committee.” 


Moves to End Elk Hills Leases 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Interior Secretary — Ickes 
has sent to Congress a proposed bill to ter 
minate leases at the end of their term in the 
known geological structure of Elk Hills oil and 
gas field, California, “which were added to 
naval petroleum reserve No. 1 by Executive 
Order 9257 as amended by Executive Order 
9270.” These leases could be cancelled if they 
were draining or susceptible of draining the 
reserve. Area covered by the bill embraces 
5 leases totaling 640 acres. 





Ask Ruling on Oil Overtime Pay 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — PAW has been requested 
by the PIWC production committee “vigor- 
ously” to seek an interpretation from the Labor 
Department on application to oil industry of 
Executive Order 9240 on overtime pay. 

Production Director Knowlton and Labor 
Counselor Harbison were requested to follow 
matter. 

The committee acted after it was informed 
by American Association of Oil Well Drilling 
Contractors that Labor Secretary Perkins had 
denied their petition for exception to the order 
Miss Perkins’ denial was issued March 9. 


Bell Oil Buys Texas Acreage 


NPN News Bureau 
TULSA—Purchase of 480 acres in Grey 
and Wheeler counties, Texas Panhandle, by 
Bell Oil & Gas Co. from The Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, has been announced by Bell 
There are 12 wells and about 360 acres of 
undeveloped land, all adjoining Bell’s proper 
ties. The wells are generally producing from 
the Dolomite formation. Because of their 
depth and the low allowable in the past, de- 
velopment in the area has not been as active 
as it might otherwise have been, the company 
said. 
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ARMSTRONG OFFERS YOU THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


real enterprise are receiving sub- 

stantial returns per sale because they 
are recognizing the importance of doing 
business on the right basis. Particularly 
profits from the sale of tires are becoming 
more and more impressive to those 
Independents who conduct a_ well 
organized tire department with vigor and 
enterprise. 


[rest coterie who are displaying 


Outstanding among real tire merchants 
are Armstrong’s Independents. They 
occupy an established position in their 
communities as recognized sources of 
supply for the best tires. Under present 
conditions, they are able to make a real 
business of the sale of tires because they 
have certain important advantages under 
the Armstrong Square Deal Plan for 
Independents which you should know 
about. Here are a few: 


Excellent Distributor 
Cooperation 


The Armstrong method of distribution is a 
model for the industry. There are no 
“company stores” under the Armstrong 
plan. Nor are there any “favored” 
dealers or distributors. Every Armstrong 
distributor and dealer has a status that 
is clearly defined. Under a system which 
does not countenance “special arrange- 
ments,’ hidden discounts or territory 
raiding, the Armstrong family of dis- 
tributors and dealers work for the common 
good in an atmosphere of mutual co- 
operation and respect. Every dealer gets 


the full, whole-hearted backing of the 
entire Armstrong organization, from the 
plant office right on through his dis- 
tributor’s organization. 


Full Profit At Once 


Independents who have labored under a 
discount system which defers a reasonable 
profit until maximum quotas are fulfilled 
are the first to appreciate Armstrong’s 
long standing policy of granting the lowest 
nel discount AT THE TIME OF PUR- 
CHASE. In these days, a full profit 
realized on every sale, as the sale is made, 
is a tower of strength to Armstrong’s 
Independents. 


Territorial Protection 


Complete control over Armstrong sales 
in his territory is exercised by every 





* * 


For the Right Answers 


to Real Problems 


WRITE FOR 
FULL DETAILS 


of the Armstrong Plan for 


Independents 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER CO. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 








industry is located. 





Armstrong’s line of regular passenger car tires of high 
profile, compression-tread construction, backed by Arm- 
strong’s famous written Guarantee, will give your cus- 
tomers the plus-miles that count for victory. 


TIRES FOR WAR WORKERS 


A prime favorite with the vast army of workers in the war 
plants is Armstrong’s “Standard”? (Grade II) tire which 
gives excellent mileage at extremely low cost. This sturdy, 
good-looking tire is a customer-getter wherever war 
Armstrong’s range of tires for war 
workers is a complete one. Send us your inquiries. 


* * 





dealer and distributor. There are no 
exceptions no loopholes — no_ hidden 
technicalities — no chiseling. The Arm- 
strong policy in this respect is clear-cut 
and is an assurance that every Armstrong 
dealer can build for a secure future—as 
thousands can testify. 


Rubber-Saving Mileage 


The Extra Mileage delivered by Arm- 
strong tires is a matter of record which 
has become more impressive with each 
passing year. Armstrong Independents 
have the upper hand today because they 
have established a reputation in their 
communities for tires that are true rubber 
Savers. 


The Armstrong Guarantee 


The strongest Road Hazard Guarantee in 
the industry—unmodified even in war- 
time stands behind Armstrong’s line 
of regular passenger car tires — all grades 


Square Deal Plan 


The strength of Armstrong Independents 
is a natural result of the opportunities 
they derive under the Armstrong Square 
Deal Plan. Where other dealers falter 
under the stress of wartime perplexities, 
Armstrong Independents continue to 
operate with the benefit of a fully co- 
operative program which has enabled 
them to survive every crisis. How can 
this program help you Find out now! 











PASSENGER CAR 
AND TRUCK 


Mud-and-Snow, 


TIRES 





TIRES FOR TRUCKERS 


At any speed and with any load, Armstrong truck tires 


are ace-high for trouble-free endurance. The fame of their 
unsurpassed carcass strength brings truckers to the doors 
of Armstrong Independents, from coast to coast. Complete 


line up to 14.00-24 size, including Over-the-Road, Delivery, 


Military Type Non-Directional 


Mud-and-Snow treads. 








THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER CO. 
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Truck Weights 


Eased Restrictions are Numerous but 
Difference in Product Weight per Gal- 
lon Still Forces Part-Loads in Many 
Cases. PAW Hopes to Remedy this Flaw 


( This is the third in a series of NPN articles 
on trucks in general and tank trucks in par- 
ticular—Ea ), 

By Oliver Knight 
NPN Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—Officials here are in agree- 
ment that trade barriers which formerly in- 
terfered with interstate truck movements are 
rapidly being leveled. But there is one re- 
maining obstacle to maximum tank truck use 
partly-filled 
tanks due to the difference in weight between 


which PAW is preparing to attack 





gasoline and fuel oil. 


Petroleum transporters, as a good business 
practice, designed their equipment to handle 
the maximum amount of products they could to 
meet state size and weight laws. In the past, 
their principal commodities have been gasoline 


and kerosine. 


With gasoline figured about 6.6 Ib. to the 
gal., a full tank truck just about measured 


up to the maximum weight limitation. 


Now, PAW and ODT are encouraging tank 
truckers to haul more fuel oil. 

But with fuel oil figured at 7.6 Ib. to the 
gal. a tank truck must operate only partly 
full or be substantially over the weight limit. 
For example, a 4200 gal. tank truck loaded 
with gasoline might meet the maximum weight 
law exactly, but loaded with fuel oil the 
same truck would be 4200 Ibs. overweight. 

PAW officials expect to take the matter up 
with state governments this summer and are 
hopeful state officials will recognize the un- 
usnal character of the case and take steps 
to allow a full tank truck loaded with fuel 
vil to be overweight. 

Officials of government agencies, highway 
associations and truck organizations say there 
are a few “bad” states left, but they are iso- 
lated cases. In general, they report, serious 
interference with truck shipments is falling 
off, and complaints are not nearly so numer- 
ous as they once were. 

One reason is that state legislatures, meeting 
in most states this year, are passing laws in 
some instances and _ state officials are taking 
action in other instances to minimize impedi- 
ments to highway transportation. 

Most of the legislation passed so far, Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference said, has 
the clause “for the duration” inserted. 


Because of that qualification, officials pointed 


2% 


TRANSPORTATIO 


out that more permanent highway legislation 


was passed before Pearl Harbor than since. 


All of which means that when the war is 


over, temporary measures will expire and the 


trucking industry will be right back where it 
started—fighting for permanent changes in state 
laws. 

At a conference of state governors here last 
Public Roads urged 
idoption of maximum weights of 96 in. width; 
12.5 ft. height; 35 ft. single vehicle length: 
15 ft. combination length; 600 Ib. weight per 
inch width of tire; 18,000 Ib. 
30,000 Ib. weight on two axles; 
and 40,000 Ib. on any other combination of 
axles and vehicles. 


spring, Administration 


weight on a 
single axle; 


American Assn. of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrator recently prepared a chart showing that 
the states which now equal or exceed those 
limits, without qualification, are: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Del- 








aware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 


Louisiana, 


Sights Call for Million Trucks 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Truck manutacturers face a 
backleg of more than 1,000,000 potential truck 
sales by the end of 1943 because normal truck 
requirements are not being met. 

This is the deduction of F. F. Staniford, 
sales manager of Mack Trucks, Inc., who said 
truck sales averaged 44,500 a month from 
1937 to 1941, inclusive. 


100 normal truck requests have been met, due 


About 6 out of every 


to rationing, in the last year, he said. 





Oil Deliveries to East to Hit 1,611,000 b/d 
In First Quarter of 1944, ODT Reports 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—ODT’s comprehensive re- 
view of overland transportation to the East 
Coast—estimating that daily deliveries will hit 
1,611,000 bbls. in first quarter of 1944—re- 
vealed several new 


developments in petro- 


leum transportation. 


Foremost among the new developments re- 
ported by ODT Eastman in a 12 page letter 
to Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers and 19 other 
New England congressmen was the statement 
that initial capacity of the 20-in. products 
pipeline may be cut from 235,000 b/d_ to 
166,000 b/d because of pumping equipment 
shortages. 

“We are advised,” he wrote, “that the pump- 
ing equipment is more critical than the pipe. 


For this reason, it is possible that only every 


other pump station may be installed initially.” 
May Change Barge Plan 


Barge program may be changed a bit, too, 
At present, 116 dry 
cargo stee] barges are being converted with 


Mr. Eastman asserted. 


more than 30 already completed, 121 tugs 
and tows are being built, 307 wooden barges 
of 6000 bbl. capacity are under construction. 

But WPB is considering construction of 168 
steel barges of 9500 bbl. capacity rather than 
build an additional number of wooden barges 
to replace converted steel barges. 

To replace “several hundred” tank cars lost 
in wrecks during the last year, ODT has asked 
WPB for 5000 Type 103 tank cars and 250 
high pressure cars for products used in syn- 
thetic rubber, he said. 

ODT’s estimate of future oil volume mov- 
ing by various methods into District 1 was 
given in a table, as follows: 


Forecast of Deliveries by All Methods Into District 1 


April, 1943, to March, 


1944 


(Thousands of Barrels per Day) 


Barges 





Great Miss.- 

Period Pipe Lines Lakes Ohio 
2nd Quarter—1943 212 39 35 
April 204 8 35 

May 216 50 835 
June 216 60 35 

3rd Quarter—1943 365 76 35 
July 216 76 35 
August® 365 76 35 
September} 514 76 35 
4th Quarter—1943 182 40 35 
October 482 65 35 
November 482 50 35 
December 482 5 35 

Ist Quarter—1944 621 iD) 35 
January} 621 0 35 
February 621 0 35 
March 621 0 85 


Tankers Total 

Gulf Gulf- Tank Trans- 
Intra-Coastal Total Florida Cars§ portation 

70 144 30 885 127 
65 108 30 860 1202 
70 155 30 897 1298 
75 170 30 697 — 

90 201 30 862 45 
80 191 30 897 1334 
90 201 30 854 1450 
100 211 30 835 1590 
100 75 an 860 1547 
100 200 30 860 1572 
100 185 30 860 1557 
100 140 30 860 1512 
100 135 15 810 1611 
100 135 35 810 1601 
100 135 50 810 1616 
100 135 50 810 1616 
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Meet one of our 


STAR SALESMEN 


THIS YOUNG MAN and his eye- -catching playmates 
make up a hard-hitting force of salesmen-in-print for 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil. Watch for them in the Phillips 
ads. This Spring these Phillips youngsters are telling 
the story of “Phillips Finest Quality” to readers of 
145 midwest newspapers. 















More than 30,000,000 


tising impressions in 5 
elerate the ever- 


adver 
months to ace 
increasing consumer preference 


for PHILLIPS 66 MOTOR OIL! 
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Plus 60 Messages a Week g . s = PARAFFIN BA 


on 25 Midwest Radio Stations .. . ‘ he A Hertel 
messages that can be heard by C ay ajo ints Sa 


more than 11,000,000 listeners 


It’s a “‘triple-header”’ selling program .. . 
- wspapers, farm papers and radio... and 


lready it’s getting results in terms of in- 


oseana sales of Phillips 66 Motor Oil... ~ Fel it to the MARINES 
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‘Phillips 


increased change-over business for Phillips 
66 Dealers. 


iis kind of selling is one reason why more —_ & 
and more midwest motorists will be specify- 3 = a 
ing Phillips 66 Motor Oil when it’s time to e putt pacer Ry 


motorists are willing to pay. That's the com- 
bination that gets volume sales! 


Bartle sville, Okla. 


drain and refill. pvesucen! “pat 
What’s more, Phillips 66 Motor Oilisa |, ~ \\ really Vee ® 
quality oil... yet it sells at a price most \S 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM Co., 
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Tank Cars Carry 933,966 b/d to East Coast 
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NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Rail hauls of crude and 
products to the East Coast hunched nearer the 
million barrel mark during week ended April 
10 totaling 948,808 b/d, PAW announced 
April 15. This total was broken down into 


Company Cars” Elk Refining 
Allied 10 Company 
American Bitumuls 56 ‘~Frontier Oil 
Amsco 368 Gulf 

Arkansas Fuel Oil 71 Hartol 

Ashland 143. Hess, Inc. 
Asiatic 237 Home Oil 
Atlantic Refining 2456 Pan American 
Bell Oil & Gas 17 ~=—Petrol Corp. 
James B. Berry Sons 6 Petroleum Heat & 
Chalmette 28 ~—s“~ Phillips 

Cities Service 1330 Pioneer Asphalt 
Conoco 265 Pure 

Crown Central 33 Republic 
Daugherty 1 Roosevelt 
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924,079 b/d by tank car and 24,729 b/d by box 
cars hauling kerosine in drums. During the 
933,966 b/d traveled East by 
tank car and box car. 


previous week, 


Total of 41 participating oil companies load- 
ed 29,809 tank cars as follows: 


49 Company Cars 
Cars Royal 57 
71 Shell 1486 
3429 = Sinclair 2581 
204 Socony-Vacuum 3421 
1 Southland 10 

85 S.O. California 8 
1451 S.O. Kentucky 96 
243 S.O. New Jersey 5494 
Power 123 Sohio 57 
6 Sun 2425 

3 Talco 25 
235 Tevacn 1665 
48 Tide Water 1389 

1 “Miscellaneous” 125 





"Big Inch’ Fills 1049 Tank Cars 
In Single Day, ODT Reports 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The “big inch”  line— 
primary cause of eastern tank car shipments of 
more than 900,000 b/d for the last two weeks— 
fed nearly 10,000,000 gal. of crude oil into 
1049 tank cars for shipment eastward on April 
15. 


Until then, the Norris City terminal had 
been dispatching about 700 cars daily. 

The newest report on Norris City tank car 
operations came from ODT on April 16. 

Norris City is supplied by a pool of 10,000 
tank cars, ODT said, with average capacity 
of about 9249 gal., but larger cars are sought 
ind ODT expects to bring average capacity to 
10,000 gal. 


Where Crude Goes 


The crude is distributed in this fashion, 
according to ODT: 60% goes to Philadel- 
phia refineries, 34% to New York-Jersey City 
plants, and 6% to New England. 

Easily the largest tank car movement from 
iny loading point in the Nation, and probably 
the largest in the maa” ODT added, “the 
dispatching of an average of nearly 1100 cars 
a day out of Norris City on a single track over 
which formerly moved only 4 or 5 trains a 


30 


day will require the utmost efficiency and cau- 
tion on the part of crews. To achieve that 
goal, train crews must move a 75 car train in 


and out of the terminal every 52 minutes.” 


Dockets on Panhandle Pipeline 
To Be Heard April 20-22 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The Federal Power Com- 
mission has set three days, April 20-22 inclu- 
sive, for hearing at its office here dockets in- 
volving Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 


Hearing April 20, Dockets Nos. G-410, 
G-452, G-455, and G-459, will be on Pan- 
handle’s applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to construct a num- 
ber of lateral and loop lines and for amend- 
ment of the Commission’s order concerning 
sale of gas by Panhandle to the East Ohio 
Gas Co. Petitions to intervene filed by Na- 
tional Coal Co. 


Hearing April 21, Docket G-458, will be 
on East Ohio Gas Co.’s application for cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity cover- 
ing proposed 120-mile pipeline from Pan- 
handle’s facilities at Maumee, O., to East 
Ohio’s facilities in Summit County. 


Hearing April 22, Docket G-432, on rate 
disagreement between Panhandle and Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co 


Rate Hike Killed 


Rails’ 6% Increase Wiped Out by ICC 
Lower Rates to be Effective May 15 


NPN News Burea 

WASHINGTON—The 6% increase in rai 
freight rates on petroleum products, whic! 
marketers have been absorbing since it was 
imposed on March 18, 1942, will come off o 
May 15 and remain suspended at least for th: 
balance of 1943 by ICC order. 

OPA fought the rate increase last year, the: 
petitioned for its suspension. But in th: 
meanwhile OPA refused to allow oil marketer 
to pass along the increase to the consumer. 

The decision is not retroactive so stripper: 
cannot collect refunds on the 6% paid sinc« 
March 18, 1942, an ICC examiner told NPN 

This freight increase, which applied to other 
commodities, too, was suspended by a 6-to-5 
vote of the ICC on April 6 but not announced 
until later. The Commission was split evenly 
on the issue and had to call in Joseph Eastman, 
who is practically on leave of absence from 
ICC while he serves as ODT director, as he 
puts it. Mr. Eastman cast the deciding vote 
in favor of suspension. He said he had not 
studied the case until told that his vote was 
needed. Mr. Eastman’s statement on the de- 
cision said, in part: 

“The increase in revenues resulting from 
tremendous upsurge of traffic, both freight and 
passenger, alone and unaided by any increase 
in rates, has been far more than sufficient to 
compensate for such increases in wages, prices 
and other expenses as have occurred.” 


Dicker for Trans-Florida Line 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Engineers for Southeastern 
Pipe Line Co. are inspecting the Trans-Florida 
pipeline preparatory to discussing with De- 
fense Plant Corp. a proposal that Southeastern 
take over operation of the line, according to a 
PAW spokesman. 

Southeastern Pipe Line is jointly owned by 
Pure Oil Co. and Gulf Oil Corp. Trans-Florida 
line was originally scheduled to start operating 
in February but ran into difficulties. 


Pipeline Preferences Revoked 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Preference ratings granted 
to Amerada Petroleum Co., Tulsa, for construc- 
tion of a crude oil pipeline were revoked April 
13 by WPB, because, WPB said, other facili- 
ties now being constructed will accomplish 
the same results and a new line is not needed. 
Project was to have cost $45,654 


Reports on Trailer Allocations 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Fifty-three per cent of the 
6630 trailers allocated for civilian use from the 
pool of trucks in first year of allocation went 
to for-hire carriers, many of them petroleum 


carriers, ODT has announced. 
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You can’t stay within the law — 
unless you know what the law is! 







There have been 


93 


AMENDMENTS 


to this one 
PRICE ORDER 


and they’re still coming 


FAST! 


Every day in the week some one of the 23 different government 
agencies issues some sort of an order or directive that may have, sooner, 
or later, a decisive effect on the way you are doing business. 

Price Order No. 88 is a case in point. Since this order was first re- 
leased on February 2, 1942, 93 amendments—changes of mind—have is- 


sued forth from the nation’s capitol. 


Subscribers to our daily news bulletin service learned of these changes 
in brief the next morning, bright and early. They knew the gist of what 


had happened. 


Those who got the full text in Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram knew almost 
immediately exactly how the order read and were able quickly to familiarize 


themselves and their organizations with the precise terms of the order. 








They did not have to guess or suppose. They knew—for sure! 


Oil-LAW-Gram brings you the word-for-word text of every govern- 
ment order that affects oil. These texts go forward to you promptly as 


soon as the order is released in Washington. 





We invite you to try this service for a full week at our expense. If, 





at the end of that time you do not think it is worth many times its cost, 





you have incurred no obligation whatsoever. Mail the coupon today. You 


will be glad you did. 


OIL- Law-GRAM 


REPORTS 


Price Schedule 88 
adjustment of prices 300.19, 300.30, 300. 
affiliated company sales 300.17 
anti-freeze substitutes 300.101-.103 
Arkansas crude 300.108 
asphalt 175-6, 300.38-.39 
aviation casoline 205, 207-8, 300.3, 300.8 
Beverly Hills crude advance 301 
bids for government contracts 300.89 
California heavy fuels 300.104 
collated form 300.49 
contract summaries 300.63 
crude prices after Oct. 1, 1941 273-4, 36 
deadline, reporting crude prices 205, 208 
Diesel oils 300.74 
discounts frozen 300.21 
distillates, definition 300.93 
East Coast advance 241-3, 300.4-.5, 300.8 
East Coast reduction 300.35 
East Texas, Rusk County crude 300.20 
fuel oil increase 300.81 
gasoline price increase denied cooperativ 
Gulf Coast, Louisiana and Texas 300.74 
Illinois, Quincy tank wagon increase 30( 
Indiana, Connersville No. 2 fuel oil 300. 
Indiana, Lima crude increase 300.56 
interpretation, Group Three 300.42 
Kentucky crude 300.108 
kerosene, Boston 300.86 
kerosene, Jacksonville 300.62 
kerosene, New York City 
erosene, Virgin Islands, 277, 300.5, 300. 
Louisiana, Ritchie crude advance 300.6, 
Louisiana, University Field, Baton Rou, 
maintaining predecessors’ prices 300.37 
maximum price determination 300.43 
Michigan distillates 300.53-.54, 300.71 
Minneapolis-St. Paul fuel oil 300.68-.70, 
modification, written notice requiremen 
motor oil, West Coast 301.2 
natural gas, wet and dry 300.45, 300.83 
New York City, kerosene 390.96 
No. 2 fuel oil 300.68, 300.78 
No. 6 fuel oil 300.58-.60, 300.66, 300.73 
Ohio, Lima crude increase 300.56 
oil burner services 300.51 
Oklahoma, New Mexico crude 300.16 
riginal schedule 159-62, 167-8, 175-6, 1 
ast price basis 300.18 
tia grade crude advance 237-! 
lubes 272.23-.25 
determining maximum price« 
300.80 





2934 pages of Oil-LAW-Gram reports have 

come off the press since May 28, 
1941, when the President issued his executive 
order establishing the OPC. 


1032 issues of the Oil-LAW-Gram containing 


from one to thirty pages were required 
to report the word-for-word text of this huge 
mass of material. 


266 orders—-PLUS——amendments, interpreta- 

tions, instructions, clarifications and re- 
- ports of policy—covering all the various phases 
of producing, refining, transportation and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products, have been is- 
sued by the twenty-three governmental agencies 
having jurisdiction over the industry to date, 
and the tide of legal restrictions and limita- 
tions keeps rising higher every day. 













































registration and licensing 200 32 Platts Oil-Law-Gram Reports 42143 
nd cents ceiling H0.$ 516 Penton Building 
: a Saige sy a eee “300.40..41 . Cleveland, Ohio 
roofing flux 300.76 
hedu _ deterred 167-8. 199 Send me Oil-Law-Gram for a full week FREE. It is clearly 
tank wagon prices 300.2-.3, 300.10-.11 ; understood that this does not obligate me in any way. 
sae” tole alt aeeae carefully edited and ar- 


exa ides 300.108 ranged INDEX PAGES 





le Hardin Field crude distillate 30 make it easy for you to 
Te Pettus Field, Bee County crud | find your way through the 
toluene ynthetic rubber 300.22-.23 2934 pages of legal data 

tura royalty crude 300.50 which are included in a 
Vyoming crude 300.31, 300.55 complete set of Platt’s Oil- 
Wyoming No. 6 fuel oil 300.9% 





LAW-Gram Reports. 
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Evolution of Transporiation Under War Stress 


Ohio Standard Executive Traces Change from Tanker to Other Methods 
of Hauling Petroleum to East; Discusses Economics of Big Pipelines, 
Solid Trainloads of Tank Cars and Trucks in Competition with Tankers 





Trainload movement of tank cars has greatly increased railroads’ speed in hauling oil. Sub- 

stitution of trucks for short hauls has relieved many tank cars for east coast service. The 

accompanying paper asks what position of rails and tank car companies will be after the 

war. Will trucks continue to hold short haul business? Will large pipelines offer too much 

competition? Or will rails be able to haul cil at competitive rates because of experience 
gained under wartime stress? 


CLEVELAND 


tation brought about by the war were dis- 


Changes in oil transpor- 


cussed by Sidney A. Swensrud, Cleveland, vice- 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, at the 
1943. meeting of the American Institute o! 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, petro- 
leum economics section, in New York City 
Feb. 18, 1943. 


Mr. Swensrud spoke at the meeting from 
notes, but subsequently wrote them up into 
manuscript form which NPN _ prints herewith. 

In the paper Mr. Swensrud traced transition 
of oil transportation from predominately a 
tanker proposition defore the war to the pres- 
ent day system of large pipelines, trainload 
movement of tank cars, and replacement. o! 
short rail hauls by tank trucks. 


Following is the complete text of Mr. Swens- 


rud’s paper: 
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By Sidney A. Swensrud* 


The tremendous importance of petroleum 

transportation, not only within the oil in- 
dustry, but to the entire activities of the Nation 
Im peace and in war probably has not hereto- 
tore been fully understood or appreciated. This 
was particularly true, we believe, because in 
the working out of its highly developed inte- 
grated structure the oil industry had created a 
specialized transportation system all of its own, 
having relatively little relation to ordinary 
transportation media. Few people realized that 
our country was underlaid with several hun- 
dred thousand miles of pipe lines. Few knew 
that the largest merchant fleet in the world con- 
sisted of the tankers of a U. S. oil company, 


or that in the field of trucking a majority of 


®°Vice President, Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Presented before the February 18, 1943 meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and. Metallurgical 
Engineers, Letroleum Economics Section, New York 
City 


the largest fleets in the U. S. were those of 
companies, or again that the oil industry 
one of the largest users not only of our inla 
river systems, but of the Great Lakes as well 

These comparisons serve to explain wi 
when something suddenly interferes with th: 
operation of this ordinarily smooth runnin; 
inconspicuous transportation system, the r 
percussions produce a host of extremely com 
plicated problems, and it brings home to a larg: 
proportion of the population the importanc: 
which the use of petroleum products have at 
tained in our every day lives. 

The wartime importance of petroleum trans 
portation is too well known to need elaboration 
here. Such importance has been rather dra 
matically summed up in a statement that ps 
troleum products, including bunkefii® oil, con 
stituted more than two-thirds of the total 
cargo, that accompanied the recent expedition 
ary force to Africa. When we consider that 
practically every moving piece of military 
equipment, whether ships, trucks, tanks or aii 
planes are propelled and lubricated by petro 
leum products and that the chief ingredient of 
high-powered explosives—Toluene—also comes 
largely from the oil industry, and when we 
consider the far-flung, worldwide nature of the 
present conflict and the limited areas of supply, 
we can realize how stupendous is the task of 
transporting these requirements to the various 
theaters of war. 

As for its importance within the industry. 
transportation of crude oil and of products ap- 
pears to account for about 20 to 25% of the 
total revenue which the industry, including 
marketing, finally receives from the public for 
its products. Thus transportation, which is on: 
of the four great divisions of the industry 
that is, production, refining, transportation and 
marketing—is about equal, as measured by tl 
share of revenue it receives, to the average 
importance of the other three branches. 

Historic Review 

Before we come to a discussion of preseut 

day problems, it will be well to review ven 


briefly the 
portation in the oil industry, and the way i 


historic development of — trans 
which this development has influenced or bec 
influenced by other factors. 

At a very early date in the industry’s histor 
pipelines came to be used for transportins 
crude oil, and until crude oil production moved 
down toward the Gulf Coast, pipe lines wer 
the only important form of crude transport 
tion. Tank car movement of crude, from ver) 
early in the development of the industry, ceased 
to be used except as a temporary method 
transportation, as in the early stages of new 
fields or for movement of small quantities 
special quality crudes. 
production reach 
the Gulf Coast area, tanker transportation bé 


When, however, crude 


came the predominant method of moving crud 
oil or its products from that area to the At 
lantic Seaboard, and now that the new “Big 
Inch” pipeline appears to challenge even th 
peacetime economics of the tanker movement 
it is interesting to consider why the tanke: 
movement originally displaced the  pipelin: 
movement. We may say that a crude oil lin 
of such large diameter is a new development 
but for years we have had large diameter gas 
lines, largely built by oil company subsidiaries 
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To work, to play...to shop, to visit...millions today are 
doubling, even trebling normal bus traffic. 

Supplying highest quality lubrication — 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil—is good business always...today it 


helps keep buses at top efficiency on the road to victory. 








Because of their high quality,war demands great 
quantities of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils and this demand comes first, of course. So 
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and probably there is no particularly physical 
reason why large diameter crude lines could 
not have been built many years ago. 


Undoubtedly the answer lies largely in the 
fact that no one company on the Atlantic Sea- 
board has ever run enough domestic crude to 
enable it by itself to use the volume of crude 
necessary to make efficient use of a crude line 
of large enough diameter to compete with 
tankers. In the case of tankers, however, 
except for the advantages of organization and 
the spreading of overhead over a larger volume, 
the maximum economy can be achieved by 
anyone who has enough volume to keep one 
large tanker busy, and that requires only around 
10,000 bbls. a day from the Gulf to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, whereas to make the most efficient 
use of even a moderately large diameter pipe- 
line, of say 16 in., would necessitate a use for 


100,000 to 150,000 b/d. 


Probably another factor was the fact that 
the pipeline rate structure grew up on the basis 
of relatively small diameter lines and the think- 
ing, therefore, as to pipeline rates and costs has 
been influenced by this habit of considering 
pipeline rates in terms of these historic re- 
lationships, whereas in the case of tankers, tar- 
iffs have not been required and there was no 
impediment to thinking entirely in terms of costs 
rather than tariff rates. 


Tankers Allow Separation of Crude 


Another factor, however, was the fact that 
through the use of tankers the crude could be 
separated into its component products at the 
Gulf Coast. This had several advantages. Re- 
fining costs tend to be a little lower on the 
Gulf Coast than the Atlantic Seaboard ( pri- 
marily because of lower fuel costs). In addi- 
tion, when refining is done at the source the 
refining loss need not be shipped at all. These 
advantages depend in part upon having out- 
bound tanker transportation available, for it is 
not possible to move all of the products by 
pipeline. Heavy fuel oil, for example, cannot 
be shipped through a pipeline but can be trans- 
ported in a tanker. These factors doubtless 
will continue to favor the combination ot re- 
fining on the Gulf Coast, plus tanker trans- 
portation of at least a part of the products to 
the East Coast or elsewhere, but there is noth- 





. 


ing about this which prevents the movement 
of the lighter products by pipeline. 

As to why pipelines and tankers displaced 
rail transportation, we shall have occasion to 
discuss this further, but we may say here that 
we believe it was not entirely because of funda- 
mentally higher costs of rail transportation, 
but as much because of the rigidity of rate and 
cost accounting concepts in railroading and 
the fact that in deciding between rail, tanker 
and pipeline transportation, an oil company, 
so far as rail transportation is concerned, can 
only consider the tariff rates available and not 
the basic costs 


In the field of product transportation, the 
railroads had almost a complete monopoly un- 
til about 15 years ago, except for the final 
local delivery made by tank wagon or tank 
truck and except for the tanker deliveries from 
the Gulf Coast to the East Coast. After that, 
transport trucks, and later product pipelines 
began to displace the rail movements. 


Here again it is the writer’s opinion that the 
railroads lost most of this business because of a 
failure to conceive the true nature of the prob- 
lem and the reality of the competition, and 
to consider the costs of losing the business as 
well as figuring the costs of handling it in ac- 
cordance with typical cost accounting calcula- 
tions, which are heavily burdened with fixed 
charges 

Along with this was the failure or perhaps 
we should say the impracticability of the joint 
parties involved—that is, the railroads, the tank 
car owners and the shippers—giving to the 
question of how the traffic in a particular case 
could be handled most efficiently, the same 
consideration as a single oil company would 
give to the handling of one of its own 
transportation problems through its own fa- 
cilities; and even if this could be done, there 
would still be the problem of setting up a rail 
rate in the particular case which would give 
recognition to the working out of such effi- 
clencies 

To digress a moment on this point, it can 
well be imagined what pipeline or truck costs 
would be if movement through these facilities 
were handled in the same fashion as are move- 
ments in ordinary times by tank car—that is, 
no effort made to speed up the turn-around 
time by attention and time study of every 


he es wt 


Transport trucks have substituted for tank cars on short hauls and are operating in many 
cases on a 20-hour schedule every day. They have released many tank cars for other service 
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aspect of loading, moving and unloading, and 
no effort made to increase the size of the con 
tainer as a means of lowering costs. 


In our own company’s operation of trans 
port trucks, we aim to keep them in active 
operating service about 20 out of 24 hours 
In the case of trucks, much study is giver 
to speeding up loading and unloading opera 
tions through more rapid pumping, larger de 
livery pipes and better scheduling, etc., et« 
But in pre-war days very little consideration 
was ever given such details in the case of 
movement by tank car. The point is that in the 
case of truck or pipelines we could deal with 
these problems because they were within ow 
single control, whereas in the case of railroad 
transportation this was not possible, and in 
addition to the three parties above-mentioned- 
that is, the railroad, the tank car owner and the 
shipper—there was the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. These, in the writer’s opinion, 
have been the factors that have caused the sub- 
stitution of other methods of transportation for 
rail movements rather than, or certainly as well 
as, any marked advantage of the other methods 
over rail, so far as the fundamental costs of 
material, man hours. and horsepower are con 
cerned. 


Influence of Transportation Developments 


It is interesting to note how the shifts from 
rail to pipeline, transport truck and_ barge 
transportation have affected the development of 
the refining and marketing ends of the indus- 
try. When product shipments were primarily 
by rail, a predominate feature thereof was the 
fact that large freight zones were created— 
referred to, for example, as Group 2 or Group 
3—in which the rail rate for a shipment to a 
point outside the zone was the same from every 
point of origin within the zone—this regard- 
less of the relative costs or distances which 
might be involved. Under these conditions 
there was no outbound rail transportation ad- 
vantage in locating a refinery at one point as 
against another within the same zone, and the 
result, of course, was that small refineries tend- 
ed to spring up wherever a crude field de- 
veloped, since the nearer the crude field the 
less the inbound crude transportation cost. 
When, however, rail transportation began to be 
displaced by truck or pipeline transportation, 
and when, in consequence, delivered prices in 
the middlewest markets ceased to reflect fully 
the old “Group 3 price-plus-rail freight” basis. 
many of these isolated refineries became un- 
economic. 


Of course the larger refining companies had 
tended to give greater consideration to the 
fundamental aspects of transportation and t 
locate their refineries in the vicinity of the 
larger markets, for where there was a large 
enough volume involved it was generally 
cheaper to transport the crude oil a long dis- 
tance by pipeline and the products a_ short 
distance by rail rather than vice versa. 


The development of the product pipelines 
and the large consumption of heavy fuel oil 
by the western railroads has now in turn con- 
tributed to making the location of field refin- 
eries somewhat sounder, because now the light 
products can be shipped by pipeline, the heavy 
fuel oil can be sold to the local railroad 
and the refinery loss need not be shipped at all 


Just why the development of pipelines for 
shipping products as well as crude was so long 
delayed is an interesting question. Of course 
there was never as large a volume of any one 
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Wartime use of tankers is largely limited to supplying the armed forces. Subs have taken 

their toll but before the war the largest merchant fleet in the world consisted of tankers 

owned by a U. S. oil company. After the war, predictions are that the U. S. will have the 
biggest tanker fleet in the world 


refined product to be shipped by pipeline as 
there was of crude. However, in many cases 
there was a large enough volume, at least of 
gasoline, to warrant its delivery by pipeline 
long before product lines developed. There 
does not appear, either, to have been any sound 
engineering reason for the deferment, since 
eventually some of the oldest crude oil lines 
in the country were turned into gasoline lines. 


Delay in Pipelines Explained 


I think we must put the deferment down 
primarily to the fact that the larger units in 
the industry who had a volume sufficient for 
efficient pipelining had achieved their major 
saving by piping the crude oil to refineries lo- 
cated in the large marketing centers and there- 
fore had achieved a sufficient advantage over 
the marginal competition to make it possible 
to ship the products out by rail and stil! have 
1 comfortable margin. Also, on the Great 
Lakes, some deliveries from refineries to other 
large centers were made by tanker, and on some 
of the rivers by barge, and this solved a fur- 
ther part of the problem, although possibly not 
is economically as a sound products pipeline 
system would have solved it, especially as 
compared to tankers on the Great Lakes which 
are frozen up almost half the year, necessi- 
tating large terminals and extra inventories. 
It may be too that the fact that product 
price structures historically were based largely 
n rail rates, was a factor in postponing the 
levelopment of product pipelines. 

Whatever the reasons for the delay, the 
progress of product pipelines was very rapid 
nee the ice was broken a dozen or so years 
igo, and the industry has now made great 
progress toward what we might call the “prod- 
uct plumbing system” of the industry. 


Nothing could have been better calculated 
to change the development of marketing than 
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these various shifts in the nature of product 
transportation. During the rail era there were 
two primary facilities in petroleum marketing 
—the bulk plant and the service station. The 
bulk plant received tank car deliveries for lo- 
cal distribution by tank wagon and later by 
tank truck. The early radius of this local de- 
livery operation was small, and since the ma- 
terial had to come in by tank car anyway, the 
advantage lay in a great number and scattera- 
tion of bulk plants. 


Deliveries were made from these bulk plants 
to retail stations, and there was, therefore, a 
very sharp distinction between the “tank car” 
price to the jobber operating a bulk plant 
and the “tank wagon” price to the dealer op- 
erating a retail station. The distinction was 
real; there was no escaping the transportation 
realities on which it rested. 


The development, however, of | transport 
truck, pipeline and water deliveries has now 
changed this whole scene. Transport trucks 
can haul long distances from refineries, but 
more than this the product pipelines and water 
routes have led to the creation of many pipe- 
line and water terminals which have the same 
effect as if the refinery itself had been moved 
out toward its markets, in somewhat the same 
fashion as that of the general who got on his 
horse and rode off in all directions. 


It may readily be seen that under these 
circumstances the old type bulk plant which 
had to exist for receiving tank car deliveries 
is destined to become and is becoming more 
and more obsolete. There is no need of ship- 
ping by tank car or by transport truck from a 
pipeline or water terminal to a local bulk plant 
if delivery can be made direct to the retail 
dealer or the consuming customer by a truck 
moving out of the pipeline or water terminal. 


There still is a wholesaling function to be 






performed, in the solicitation and serving of 
retail dealers and consuming accounts, in the 
warehousing of case and barrel goods and the 
like, but there is an ever diminishing need of 
the old-fashioned bulk plant for the purpose 
of putting the major liquid products through 
it, and such business seems likely to dwindle 
down to that of serving the peddler type of 
small-size deliveries to farmers and other small 
consumers. 


The war has greatly accelerated this de- 
velopment, especially in the areas where for 
one reason or another it had been somewhat 
held back by a tendency to continue uneco 
nomic local tank car rail deliveries. The need 
of using these tank cars for long distance move 
ments to the East has created a great pressure 
to eliminate them from all unnecessary local 
deliveries, and thus a trend, which was certain 
to have extended anyway, was accelerated by 
the war 


The result of these developments has been 
a marked change in retail marketing. The 
tendency of the larger, better located stations 
is to put in large enough tanks to receive 
transport deliveries in efficient quantities, and 
since this naturally reduces the cost of whole 
saling so far as such station is concerned, the 
margin between the jobber price and the dealer 
price constantly tends to narrow. This, in turn, 
tends to make even more uneconomic the op- 
eration of the station whose premises or busi- 
ness are so small that direct deliveries in effi- 
cient volume cannot be made. As in all human 
institutions, customs tend to outlast the condi- 
tions which brought them about, and in the 
same way many of the small uneconomic retail- 
ers continued to stay on; up to the time of this 
war this undoubtedly was a fortunate circum- 
stance, since it tended to mitigate the sufferings 
which often result from a sudden change. 
Here again, however, the war has tended to 
accelerate a development that was undoubtedly 
inevitable. War jobs have been more lucra- 
tive than the operation of a marginal service 
station, especially after its sales were further 
reduced by rationing. 


Aspect of Integration as Cause and Effect 


We cannot pass over these relationships be- 
tween transportation and the development of the 
industry without commenting upon the inter- 
relation between the integrated form of organi- 
zation, which has characterized the industry, 
and its specialized forms of transportation, es- 
pecially pipelines. These factors have, we be- 
lieve, operated as mutual cause and effect. 
Had there been no tendency toward integra- 
tion in the industry, and had its units neve1 
been large enough to make it possible for any 
one of them to consider building a fair sized 
pipeline for its own exclusive use, it may be 
doubted whether this method of transportation, 
except for local crude oil gathering, would 
ever have developed in any important way 
But once pipeline transportation had begun to 
develop, the low incremental cost of pumping 
the extra unit through a pipeline undoubtedly 
had a vast influence on the development of the 
business. The company which was big enough 
to build a pipeline would usually start out with 
a somewhat larger capacity than it then need- 
ed, and thus in ordinary circumstances there 
would almost always be the possibility of put- 
ting through additional quantities, merely by 
adding some additional pumping facilities, go- 
ing to a little higher pressures, or, when these 
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methods had been exhausted, building inter- 
mediate stations or “looping” the line. 


The extra cost of handling extra oil on this 
basis was relatively small, and coupled with the 
fact that where extra refining capacity exists 
a similar low incremental cost factor oper- 
ates, it can readily be seen that an integrated 
company could manufacture additional prod- 
ucts at a cost which would ordinarily leave 
a sufficiently satisfactory margin to stimulate 
the efforts toward further expansion even_ if 
some price concessions had to be made. 


What we used to hear so much about, there- 
fore, as crude oil pressing on the market, prob- 
ably was not solely the pressure to produce the 
extra crude oil, but this, plus the opportunities 
to make additional profit from the low incre- 
mental cost factors involved in transportation 
and refining. Contrast this with the much 
greater incremental cost that would be appli- 
cable to an extra barrel shipped via tank car 
or via a pipeline owned by an outside com- 
pany, in which case the extra barrel would 
carry the same cost to the shipper as the first 
barrel shipped. 


The combination of low incremental cost 
and company ownership of pipelines probably 
must, therefore, be concluded to have been 
one of the primary forces prompting the high 
degree of integration in the oil industry. Such 
integration, in turn, made it possible tor the 
pipelines to be built, and thus integration has, 
in fact, contributed very greatly to economical 
transportation in the industry, most of the bene- 
fits of which, in the form of lower prices, 
have been passed on to the consumer. 


Wartime Problems 


The displacement of rail movements of pe- 
troleum products by less expensive pipeline 
and tanker movements in the years past, in 
addition to providing cheaper transportation, 
turned out to have been a national blessing 
for another reason as well, for it resulted in 


there being on hand an extra, unused, or 


only partially used, form of transportation 





which could be impressed into service as an 
emergency measure It is interesting now to 
look back at the controversy which raged in 
1941 as to whether or not there were 20,000 
tank cars available in the U. S. which could 
be put into long distance tanker substitution 
service. It will be recalled that most of the 
authorities in the Petroleum Coordinator’s of- 
fice, including some of very high rank, took 
violent exception to the idea that there was any 
such number of tank cars available. That 
they were slightly in error is attested by 
the fact that at present there is somewhere 
between 70,000 and 80,000 tank cars in this 
service! Nothing could better illustrate the 
importance of a proper concept of a problem. 


Those of us who had spent many years work- 
ing on the substitution of other methods for 
expensive rail deliveries had little doubt that 
the great majority of tank cars, in fact, could 
be freed for such service merely by carrying 
the substitution of non-rail methods of local 
delivery a good deal farther, and if necessary 
for this purpose, building some additional 
trucks, inasmuch as even a small truck will 
frequently displace 10 to 20 tank cars. <A 
tank car in a local short distance movement 
is almost unbelievably inefficient in terms of 
the barrel miles of transportation accomplished 
per tank car per day, this because of the dis- 
proportionate amount of idle time during which 
the tank car is being switched around or left 
standing in yards awaiting the arrival of trains, 
etc. And, of course, the recipients of tank 
cars had gotten into the habit (entirely justi- 
fied when there was a surplus of tank cars) 
of unloading them pretty much at their leisure, 
since they were ordinarily allowed 48 hours 
or more of free time after the arrival ot the car 
in which to get it unloaded. 


The difficulty of getting people to change 
their concepts of such matters is well illustrated 
by the disproportionate emphasis which was 
placed for a long time on the “time under load,” 
factor, that is, the time elapsing between the 
time the loaded car was taken from the load- 
ing rack and the time when it was delivered 
to the destination. But, of course, from a 
standpoint of maximum deliveries over a_pe- 


The “Big-Inch” pipe- 
line is the largest 
ever built. It was 
constructed to re- 
lieve the East Coast 
and will be supple- 
mented with a 20-in. 
products line for the 
same purpose. 
Whether the govern- 
ment will continue to 
own them after the 
war and whether they 
can compete with oth- 
er methods of trans- 
portation remains a 
postwar question 







riod, the time spent in moving the loaded ce: 
was not one iota more important than the tim: 
spent loading and unloading and in returnin 
the empty car. 


Another concept which it has been difficul 
to inculcate was that since the tank cars wer 
being substituted for tanker hauls they couk 
be most efficiently used if arrangements wer 
made to load them and unload them in trai: 
load lots, just as a tanker would receive 
quantity (equivalent in fact to many. trail 
loads) from one terminal and deliver it a 
promptly as possible to another terminal. In 
stead of this, the tendency was, and still is t 
some extent, to disperse the cars when the) 
arrive near the destination and use them t 
make a great many small local deliveries t 
individual customers and bulk plants, thereby 
merely doing with the precious tank car what 
could have been or could be done several times 
more efficiently with a local truck, even thoug] 
there would, of course, be some extra cost 
attaching to subsequent truck delivery, but 
from the standpoint of maximum utilization of 
tank cars there could be no question what 
ever of the efficiency of unloading the train 
load as a unit and getting the empty cars 
started back promptly and as a unit. 


On the whole, of course, the oil companies 
and the railroads have done a creditable job 
in making tank cars available from local serv- 
ices and getting the deliveries to the East 
up to the figures that have been reached. But 
it is believed that such deliveries could be still 
further increased with the same number of 
cars if we thought more in terms of trains 
rather than tank cars, and if we handled 
the trains as nearly as possible in the same 
way that tankers would be handled if they were 
available. 


Other Projects 


The use of tank cars is but one (although by 
far the most important) of several means of 
increasing non-ocean-tanker deliveries to the 
East Coast. 


The most important other project is the new 
24-inch pipeline from East Texas, the first part 
of which, ending at Norris City, Ill., is just being 
completed, with an extension to the East Coast 
under construction. 


Three gasoline lines, formerly running from 
the East Coast to the Ohio River Valley area, 
have been reversed and are now carrying crude 
oil or products eastward instead of westward, 
and to facilitate these eastward movements 
certain connecting links have been built and 
other previously existing links enlarged, so as 
to make it possible to bring to the head of the 
reversed pipelines enough volume to keep them 
operating at full capacity 


Several other pipeline projects have been 
built out of used pipe, including a 12-in. line 
from Beaumont, Tex., to Baton Rouge, La., to 
supplement or take the place of barge deliver 
ies via the Intercoastal Canal in order to make 
available additional quantities at Baton Rouge 
to feed the eastbound Plantation products line, 
running eastward through the southern tier of 
states. The Plantation line, which was. or- 
iginally built in 1941 as far as Greensboro, 
N. C., was extended on to Richmond, Va., 
in 1942, and its capacity increased to handle 
the extra movements. 


Another line was built out of used pipe from 
Eldorado, Ark., to Helena, Ark., on the Mis- 


sissippi River, and certain crude oil lines for- 
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nerly running south from Eldorado to or to- 
ward Texas were reversed and converted to 
oduct deliveries in such a way as to make 
t possible to get enough refined products to the 
ead of the Eldorado-Helena line to keep it 
yperating at capacity. 


Still another used pipe project is a line across 
the northern part of Florida, which makes it 
possible to take gasoline delivered to the West 
coast of Florida by barge or tanker and de- 
liver it to east coast of Florida’ without 
having to circumnavigate the whole peninsula. 


Lake Movement Improved 


Successful programs also were developed to 
increase the usefulness of Great Lakes tanker 
facilities by rearranging deliveries, through ex- 
hanges, improvement of loading and unloading 
facilities and other measures, so as to eliminate 
cross hauls and maximize eastbound deliveries. 
Some new bargaining and towing equipment 
has been built, and a substantial number of 
dry-cargo barges have been converted to. oil 


carriers 


Now being proposed is another large diam- 
eter (20-in.) new pipeline to run either (a) 
from the Beaumont, Tex., refining area up to 
1 point in Indiana, or (b) from a middlewest 
point on to the East, and in either event the 
other leg might later be built so as to make 
another large diameter througn-line from Texas 
to the East. Some controversy has developed 
is to which leg of this line should be built 
first, and the matter has attracted the attention 
of one of the committees of the U. S. Senatet. 


One of the problems which frequently arises 


n consideration of transportation problems. is 
the fact that crude oil production in the mid- 
dlewest and Mid-Continent areas, especially in 
[linois and Oklahoma, is tending to decline and 
this means that on the average crude vil will 
have to be brought from more distant sources 
for use in the interior refineries, generally re- 
ferred to in the War Administration as Dis- 
trict No. 2. At some point, therefore, it seems 
probable that additional crude oil pipeline ca- 
pacity from Texas into Oklahoma will be found 
essential. There are great reserves of crude 
oil in West Texas, and additional pipeline 
capacity for moving crude oil from that area 
into Oklahoma probably would be found to be 
desirable means of increasing crude oil avail- 
ability in District No. 2 in such a way as to 
insure the continued full use of pipeline trans- 
portation capacity from Oklahoma _ northeast, 
and to assure the necessary quantity of crude 
oil required by the refineries in the interior 
area. The preoccupation of most of the Gov- 
ernment authorities with the solution of the 
East Coast shortage problem, and the fact that 
thus far it has been possible to draw on pre- 
viously accumulated crude oil stocks in Dis- 
trict No. 2 sufficiently to offset production de- 
clines, has postponed attention being given to 
this problem, but such stock reductions ob- 
viously are a negative type of solution, and it 
would seem that in the near future the problem 
will have to be dealt with in an affirmative 
manner by providing pipeline means of bring- 
ing additional crude oil into District No. 2 for 
use therein 


Wartime Operating Problems 


Operating problems under today’s conditions 
can be epitomized by saying that operations 
are being conducted at as nearly 100% capacity 
as possible (in many instances at reduced safety 
factors) which being limited and hindered by 


United States Senate Special Committee to 


Investigate the National Defense Program 


APRIL 21, 1943 





lack of materials, inferior substitute materials, 
reduced manpower and increasing inefticiencies 


of labor. 


Considering these factors in their order, it is 
impossible in many cases to obtain first-class 
material, and even substitute or used mate- 
rial involves delays and obstructs repair or con- 
struction schedules. In one pipeline project 
recently completed it is safe to say that a 
month’s time and several million ton miles 
of transportation were lost because of inability 
to obtain on schedule the used materials which 
were designated for the job. 


Up to the present the shortage in manpower 
has been felt mostly in engineering and su- 
pervisory jobs, with the result that many men 
occupying these jobs are reaching the limit of 
time which they can apply to their work. Gov- 
ernment regulations and reports contribute not 
a little to this problem. Within the last six 
months there has been a noticeable decline in 
the efficiency of labor evidenced by careless 
work and by the tendency of men to leave 
jobs for no particular reason except pehaps 
a feeling of independence. It is not unrea- 
sonable to look forward to the time when ex- 
isting transportation facilities will deliver less 
ton miles as a result of these factors. 


Exchanges and Joint Use of Facilities 


We are today hearing a good deal about 
exchanges and joint use of facilities. In the pre- 
war days, the industry was greatly criticized 
for making gasoline exchanges, as though there 
were something reprehensible about one com- 
pany getting gasoline from another company’s 
refinery or terminal. The true importance ot 
those exchanges is now being recgnized and in- 
stead of the Government objecting, it is now 
urging or ordering the making of such ex- 
changes wherever possible. The fact is, of 
course, that the exchanges were always a 
method of minimizing transportation, and in 
past times the public benefited through the 
lower prices resulting from decreased costs, just 
as today the country is benefited by the great- 
er utilization of transportation facilities which 
is possible through exchanges. 


The joint use of facilities which is being 
discussed at length is simply a further ap- 
plication of the exchange idea, for exchanges 
themselves are in effect joint use of facilities. 
There is, of course, a considerable difference 
between arrangements voluntarily worked out, 
where the pressure is lowering of costs, as con- 
trasted with arrangements made pursuant to an 
arbitrary plan which theoretically might appear 
to be well-nigh perfect, but which might go 
so far as to substantially qualify the funda- 
mental competitive nature of the business. The 
standard, of course, must be wartime efficiency. 
But probably a general observation may be 
made that the theoretical efficiency of any plan 
which deviates widely from current practice 
and requires a good deal of administrative 
procedure to carry it out must be subject to a 
substantial discount factor, and this is especially 
true if, in addition to burdensome administra- 
tive problems and costs, the changes involved 
appear to be in the direction of permanent 
socialization. Probably it is actually moie effi- 
cient to get 70 or 80% of the theoretically 
possible accomplishment, by some plan which 
leaves as much of its application as possible 
to individual operators to work out, with am- 
ple following up, analysis and reporting ot 
progress by the industry committee or govern 
ment agency concerned. 


We are now beginning to hear more and 









more about dealing with the postwar problems 
which will have arisen out of the war. A great 
many such problems can be posed so far as 
petroleum transportation is concerned, for in 
petroleum transportation, as in refining, large 
new facilities will have been created as a re- 
sult of the war, and the use of these after the 
war undoubtedly will have a very great in- 
fluence upon the course of the industry’s de- 
velopment. 


Can or will the “Big Inch” pipeline (or 
lines), for example, continue to haul crude 
oil or products all the way to the East Coast 
after the war in competition with tankers? 
Will these lines continue to be owned by the 
Government or will they be sold to oil com- 
panies? In either case, would it not be neces- 
sary, in order for them to compete with tank- 
ers, for their tariff rates as well as their costs 
to be in line with tanker costs? If, however, 
the rates were reduced to such a level, would 
deliveries be made to intermediate points at 
proportionate rates, and if so what would be 
the effect upon existing pipelines and refineries? 


What will be done with all the bargain equip- 
ment that is constructed or reconstructed dur- 
ing the war? Will there be enough of the 
kind of traffic which barges, as contrasted with 
other methods of transportation, can handle effi- 
ciently to keep this long-lived equipment in 
service? Or will many of the oil barges be con- 
verted after the war to the handling of other 
commodities for which pipeline transportation 
is not available and where the principal com- 
petition is from the rails? 


Paints Postwar Rail Picture 


What will be the rail picture after the war? 
Will the railroads, having discovered, if they 
have discovered, that they might be able to 
handle well-organized large volume petroleum 
movements at low cost, make a bid for holding 
this business after the war and get their rates 
down to a point where they could compete 
with pipelines or water movements? (If we 
were to make one prediction it would be that 
this will not occur, since it would involve a 
greater change in the rate making concepts of 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission than seems likely to occur.) 


What will be the fate of the tank car com- 
panies after the war? Will they regain cnough 
of the local business to provide fair use for 
the good cars left after the war, or will there 
be enough increase in tank car movements of 
other liquids to fill the gap? 


What will be the influence of all the new 
transportation facilities upon refinery opera- 
tions and locations, and upon marketing devel- 
opments? What, indeed, will be the industry's 
total volume of petroleum and its products 
to be moved after the war? How rapidly will 
the automotive “population” be rebuilt? Will 
crude oil prices remain low enough to keep 
petroleum fuel oils competitive with coal and 
other fuels? What will the export requirements 
be in the reconstruction period? 


These are some of the questions and prob- 
lems that the industry will be facing after 
the war. It would be futile in such a paper 
as this to do more than merely mention them, 
but it is apparent that they will require the 
best efforts of the industry for their solution- 
we may venture to suggest that the difficulty 
involved in dealing with them will probably 
be in about inverse proportion to the growth 
factor of the industry in the postwar period, 
aS influenced by the general economic and in- 
dustrial situation. 
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Sometime A. D. (After Duration.) 











































“. . . My dear, you had to LEARN 
to drive them. There were all sorts 
of gadgets like throttles and chokes 
that you had to push and pull and 
turn and step on. And signs on the 
road said ‘Speed Limit — 35 miles 
per hour.”’ 


Post war people will point amusingly 
to our present streamline models, the 
same as we remember the model “T.”’ 


Chemically speaking, the new fuels 
and lubricants will be just as superior. 
Now being developed in the Petro- 
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No. 4 of a new series. 








ee 
Fiver hear the one about 
Pre-War Automobiles” 


leum industry are products which 
will help to bring new living habits 
to Americans. New things to come 
means more convenience, greater 
comfort, unborn industries for petro- 
leum to serve. 


Anticipating this different ‘‘after vic- 
tory’’ world are wise business men 
who are shaping their post-war ideas 
accordingly. Republic, also, is mak- 
ing no little plans. We will pass the 
benefits of these developments on to 
the public through our dealers and job- 
bers. It's wise to work with Republic. 





Going Places 








COMING | 
MEETINGS | 








APRIL 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Blackhawk, Davenport, Iowa, Fri.-Sun., April 26 
27-28. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production 
Rice Hotel. Houston. Texas, Thurs.-Fri., April 29-30 


MAY 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Rice Hotel, Hous 
ton. Texas, Wed.-Thurs., May 5-6. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Transportation and 
Maintenance, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
Wed.-Thurs.. May 5-6. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Petroleum Division, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., May 6, 7, 8, 1943. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Fri.-Sat., May 7-8. 

National Fire Protection Assn... Palmer House. Chi 
cago, Ill., Mon.-Sat., May 10-11-12-18-14-15. 
American Mining Congress, Coal Mine War Confer- 
ence, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Mon.-Tues.. May 17-18 

American Petroleum Institute, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 

Okla., Thurs.-Fri.. May 20-21. 


JUNE 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel Engine and 
Fuels, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Wed.-Thurs., 
June 2-3. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Biltmore. Los Angeles, Calif., Mon.-Wed., June 
14-15-16. 

American Society for Testing Materials, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mon.-Thurs., June 28-July 1. 


OCTOBER 


West Virginia Petroleum Assn., Annual Convention 
Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., Wed., 
Oct. 13. 

Petroleum Division, National Assn. of Credit Men, St 
Louis, Mo., Mon.-Wed., Oct. 25-26-27. 


NOVEMBER 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, Mon.-Fri., Nov. 29-30, Dec. 1-2-3. 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. Inc., Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, O., Wed.-Thurs., 
Nov. 3-4, 1943 


DECEMBER 


New Mexico Oil & Gas Ass’n., Artesia Hotel, Artesia, 
New Mexico, Wed., Dec. 1. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Tues.-Thurs., Dec. 7-8-9. 


(ee 


The following are trademark applications pertinent 
to our field pending in the United States Patent Office 
which have been passed for publication and are in line 
for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. 
For further information address National Trade-Mark 
Company, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., trade- 
mark specialists. 


NATIONAL EN-AR-CO Cl Ser. 449,775, The 
National Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio. For lubricat- 
ing oil. Published Mar. 23, 1943. 

ISOVERSION on a shield, Ser. 457,745, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. For gasoline. Pub 
lished Mar. 23, 1943 


COLONIAL, Ser. 458,009, Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co., Boston, Mass. For refined, semi-refined and un 
refined oils made from petroleum, both with and 
without admixture of animal, vegetable or mineral 
oils, for illuminating, burning, power, fuel, and lubri- 
cating purposes, and for lubricating greases. Published 
Mar. 23, 1943 


PARFAX, Ser 156.889, Geo F. Hutter, Buffalo, 
N. Y. For petroleum solvent in form of a petroleum 
chemical compound for removing rust, gummy de- 
posits, and a gasoline additive and booster, for use 
in lubricating oil in the engine crank case. Published 
Mar. 23, 1943 
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Monthly figures are actual as reported by Bureau of 
Mines. Weekly figures are as estimated by American 
Petroleum Institute on Bureau of Mines basis, except 









Gasoline Stocks 
(Finished and Unfinished) 








Districts 
Combined ® ® 
Appalachian 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 
Okla., Kans., Mo 
Rocky Mt 
California 












otal U. S.—B. of M. Basis 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


ae FMAM SJ 3 A 3 OnD <3 401 1724 4 8 15 22: . Gasoline Production 









4,812 4.812 86.2 
U.S B. of M. Basis, Apr. 11, 1942 


Stocks of 


APR MAY at Refineries inc. Finished and 
Natural Blended Unfinished Gasoline 
ba Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Apr. 10 Apr. 3 
Combined ® ® 4,682 4.776 10,483 40,343 
Appalachian 409 442 2,468 2,547 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 2,045 2,102 20,073 20,483 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 1,007 1,078 7,254 7,408 
Rocky Mt. 296 260 2.051 2.036 
California 1,743 1,703 20,883 20,592 





















Total 1 S.—B. of M 






Basis ~ 10,182 
U. S—B. of M. Basis 
Apr. 11, 1942 10,718 





°°Inchides East Coast, Inland 





MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


10,361 93,212° 93,409 


105,566 


°Finished 82,960,000 bbl.; Unfinished 10,252,000 bbl. 


STATISTICS 


plus an estimate of unreported amounts and ure therefore 


Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf, 


Refinery Operations 


rude stocks which are as reported by Bureau of Mines (American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Figures include reported totals 


on a 


Per Cent 
Daily Potential of Refining 
Refining Capacity Capacity Reporting 
Week Ended Week Ended 
Apr.10 Apr. 3 Apr. 10 Apr. 3 
2,444 2,444 88.7 88.7 
177 177 84.8 84.8 
S11 S11 85.0 85.0 
416 4116 80.1 80.1 
147 147 48.0 48.0 
817 817 89.9 89.9 


86.2 


Gas 


Apr. 


13,690 14,033 10,161 10,170 
905 848 457 459 
3,336 3,063 2,275 2,328 
1,614 1,614 1,341 1,352 
346 346 480 528 
11,¢ 


30,8 


29,567 81,947 


and North Louisiana-Arkansas districts. 






Bureau of Mines basis.) 





Daily Per Cent 
Average Crude of Reporting 
Runs to Stills Cc neem —o 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Apr. 10 Apr. 3 Apr. 10 = Apr. 3 
1,683 1,709 68.9 69.9 
155 157 87.6 88.7 
690 657 85.1 81.0 
329 318 79.1 75.2 
95 81 64.6 55.1 
725 707 88.7 86.£ 










Total Stocks Total Stocks 
Oil & Distillates Residual Fuel Oil 
Week Ended Week Ended 

10 Apr. 3 Apr. 10 Apr. 3 





15 10,828 52,471 52,646 











106 30,732 67,185 67,483 












( Bureau 






























Grade or Origin Apr. 3 
Pennsylvania Grade 2,760 
Other Appalachian 1,413 
Lima-Michigan 971 
Ilinois-Indiana 11,041 
Arkansas 2,333 
Kansas 8.854 
Louisiana: 13,601 

Northern 4.561 
Gulf Coast 9.040 
Mississippi 1,205 
New Mexico 7.085 
Oklahoma 37,244 
fexas 105,193 
East Texas 24,482 
West Texas 23,905 
Gulf Texas 29,763 
Other Texas 27.043 

Panhandle 5.377 

North 7.440 

South 4.620 

Other 9.606 
Rocky Mountain 13,772 
California 34,217 
Foreign 75 






Total gasoline-bearing 
in U. S. 239,864 
Heavy in California 10,422 
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APRIL 


21, 


Crude Oil Stocks 


of Mines Figures in thousands of barrels) 









Change 
from April 19 
Apr. 10) Apr. 3 Month ago 
2,763 ' 3 Year ago 
1,429 + 16 


N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer index is an average ef “undivided’’ dealer 





Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 
Cents Per Gal. 
10.57 6.69 
10.57 6.46 
10.34 6.50 





1,035 + 64 prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

417 + 376 - , . . . 
praecie a lank car index is weighted average of following 
8.737 7 wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB re- 
yee 20 fineries or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna., 
1438 “12 23 Calif., N. Y. Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Bos- 
9 582 154? ton and Gulf Coast. 

1,232 27 
6,974 —l11 
37,837 +595 
104,121 —1,072 Pennsylvania Crude Runs 
23,589 $93 
23,998 + 93 (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports 
29,633 130 of all companies which refined Pennsylvania crude. 
26,901 142 Figures in barrels.) 
5,327 50 
7.466 + 96 Week Daily Week Daily 
4,565 55 Ended Average Ended Average 
9,543 63 tan. 2 75,279 Mar. 6 70,389 
13.760 12 Jan. 9 70, tH Mar. 13 73,184 
Fee 9 jan. 16 78,15 Mar. 20 77,828 
34,200 17 Jan. 23 77551 Mar. 27 82,224 
78 97 Tan. 30 74,034 Apr. 3 81,095 
- - Feb. 6 67,494 Apr. 10 74,317 
Feb. 13 69,103 1942 Low 67,243 
239,925 + 61 Feb. 20 78,797 1942 High 87,251 
10,576 +154 Feb. 27 77,285 








WEEK ENDED 


U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute 


Apr. 10) Apr. 3 

Barrels Barrels 

(Daily Average) 
Oklahoma 344,100 344,000 
Kansas 309,300 314,800 
Nebraska 2.200 2,250 
Texas 1,388,750 1,392,950 
Louisiana 346,850 339,750 
Arkansas 71,250 70,650 
Mississippi 55,000 54,450 
Illinois 268,800 235,950 
Indiana ; 15,950 15,950 








figures) 












WEEK ENDED 
Apr. 10 Apr. 3 
Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
Eastern (Ill. & 


Ind. excluded) 92,200 97,800 
Michigan 60,800 56,100 
Wyoming .. 89,900 90,600 
Montana 20,250 17,800 
Colorado 6,300 6,500 
New Mexico 97,300 92,450 
California 780,000 785,700 


Total U. S. 3,948,950 3,917,700 
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Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK, April 17- 
were priced 0.125c higher in the upper field 
of Western Penna. the week ended April 17 
when one refiner advanced his quotations in 
that .amount. New ranges were 6.625. to 
7.625c for No. 2 and 6.625 to 7.75c for No. 3 


fuel. Same refiner advanced his 45 w.w. kero- 


-Nos. 2 and 3 fuels 


sine quotations 0.25¢ to Te and 36-40 gravity 
fuel 0.125¢ to 6.625c. 
within existing range of 6.55 to 8.05c, but new 
range for 36-40 fuel was 6.5 to 6.625c. 


field quotations were unchanged. 


Kerosine advance fell 


Lower 


Demand for most products continued strong, 
with shipments of kerosine and burning oils 


steady and lube oils closely held. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK, April 17—Gasoline situation 
“steadily” grew worse the past week, accord- 
ing to most East Coast suppliers, with little 
sign of immediate relief and “hundreds” of 
service stations suspending operations. Drastic 
measures were expected by most suppliers to 
bring demand into line with limitations im- 
posed by present transportation facilities. One 
New York source said he would like to see 
the ban on gasoline shipments lifted as stocks 
Were down to “rock bottom”. Most gasoline 
suppliers, however, said they were operating 


on a few days’ supply. 


aliterné 


LOS ANGELES, April 17—The price situa- 
tion in California remains somewhat confused. 
Practically all refiners are quoting the new 
ceiling prices of $1.20 and $1.10 for P. S. 300 


and 400 fuel oil respectively. Gasoline mar- 


ket is somewhat stronger with the extreme 


bottom at 5c, 6c, and 6.5c for the 3 grades. 


Mid-Continent 

TULSA 
74 oct. gasoline 
exception to PAO 5, 
Texas refiner. N¢ 


I ported, 


April 17—Sale of 150 cars of 72- 
at 5.75c, for shipment east on 
was reported by inland 


other open spot sales were 


Refiners said gasoline markets throughout 
Mid-Continent were “active” and inventories 
in most cases “keeping level” or declining 
Oklahoma refiner said he may have to resume 
cracking operations to meet increasing agri- 


cultural demand 


Some easing in demand for distillate fuels 
was reported by several refiners: others, how- 
Stocks 


of these products continued “non-existant”, ac- 


ever, said orders had not decreased. 


cording to most refiners. 


Mid-Western 


CHICAGO, April 17 


ing gasoline demand was reported by Central 


Difficulty in supply- 


Michigan refiners with one refiner dropping 
out of straight run open spot market and sup- 
plying only contract commitments and most 
of material going for reprocessing into high 
octane, 


Western 


mand was increasing steadily but marketers 


Price range remains unchanged. Mid- 
refiners generally said gasoline de- 
said they had felt very little increase in past 


Ww eeks. 


Fuel oil demand in Mid-Western and Cen- 
tral Michigan area continues strong with some 
trouble experienced in filling it, refiners and 
marketers said. Lubricatiny and industrial oil 


demand is steady, they stated. 


Cull 
NEW YORK, April 17- 


gasoline and higher prices for several grades 


Tank car sale Ol 


were reported at the Gulf the past week 


Sale of approximately 10,000 bbls. of min. 80 


oct. Army all purpose gasoline at 6.75c was 


reported in the Gulf Coast market, south and 
west of New Orleans, for tank car shipment 


to the East Coast, on exception to PAO No. 5 


High of price range for barge lots of 80 
oct. Ethyl in the New Orleans and lower Mis 
sissippi market was advanced 0.125c when r 
fine hiked his price to 6.75c. Cargoes of 67-65 
oct. unleaded gasoline were priced 0.125¢ high 
ez also when one refiner said he now Was quot 
ther prod 


ing grade at 5.5c. Quotations for 


} 
ucts were unc hanged. 





CRUDE PRICES 


No Crude Price Changes as of April 19 


Since changes in crude oil prices are 
so few, the 2 pages of crude oil price 
tables hereafter will be printed only 


when there are sufficient changes it 


prices to warrant. 

In the meantime a record is being kept 
in the Cleveland office of NPN and 
OILGRAM from which the _ publishers 
will be glad to make proofs, or letters or 
affidavits as to what the prices are, and 
without charge to regular subscribers. 
Changes in crude oil prices will be spe- 
cially noted in this market section when 
made. 
(See NPN 
tables 


April 7, p. 47, 48 for latest 














Index of Governmental Orders Concerning Petroleum Prices 


Orders, “requests”, “ceilings”, and other statements issued by govern- 
mental agencies concerning prices of petroleum and products, prices for 


which are published in this market section of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEWS, have been published as follows: 


(For orders issued prior to February see earlier issues of NPN) Feb. 23. °43 


NATIONAL 
PETRO.- 
LEUM NEWS 
Feb. 8, °43——New tank wagon price 
formula set on basis of refer- 
WU Wg kc cca cc een Feb. 10, p. 8 


Feb. 12, '43—Ceiling set on Union- 

town, Kentucky crude Feb. 17, p. 20 
Feb. 15. °43—Specific ceilings set 

on tank wagon prices for Con- 

necticut and New England 

distillates Feb. 24, p. 12 


Feb. 15, °43—Ceiling set for retail 
sales of distillates in containers 
at bulk plants in Boston area Feb. 24, p. 12 


Feb. 16, '43—Tank wagon ceilings 
set for Michigan distillates Feb. 24, p. 12 


Feb. 19, °43—Pricing formula set 

up for industrial oils and greases Feb. 24, p. 9 
bel 19, °43-—Crude sent through 

Big Inch line exempt from price 

control Feb. 24, p. 9 


for distillates in 


Feb. 22, "43——-Tank wagon 
et 


NATIONAL Platt’s 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- 
LEUM NEWS OTLGRAM GRAM 


increase 


York 


City and vicinity Mar 3, p. 12 Feb. 22, p. 1 P. 300.137 
Distillate Diesel ceil- 
Platt’ ings set at 4 Gulf Coast ports Feb. 24, p. 8 Feb. 23, p. 1 P. 300.135 
. Salat atts Feb. 26, °43——Specific distillate ceil- 
PLATT’S OIL-Law- ings set in Washington, D. C 
OTLGRAM GRAM and Baltimore tank wagon area Mar. 10, p. 10 Mar l. p.l P. 300.139 


Feb. 26, °43 


Feb 8, p. 1 P. 300.112 


P. 272.52 


Specific ceilings set on 
Wyoming black crudes 
P. 272.46 Mar. 3, °43—New ceilings 

siduals and blends set up 


Mar 3, p. 20 Mar 1, p.l P. 800.142 


for re 


Mar. 10, p.10 Mar x p 


te 


P. 300.144 


Fuel oil price increase 


ty 


Mar. 24, p. 9 Mar. 17, p 300.152 


Feb. 12, p. 1 P. 300.115 Mar. 16. °43 
of .3c extended to Washington 
and Oregon 

Feb. 17, p. 1 P, 300.121 


P. 272.49 Mar ‘7, "43 


District 1 


Feb 7. p.2 P. 300.126 
feb. 22, p.2 Mar. 24, ’43—Price basis for 
at well revised 
Feb. 16, p.2 P. 300.117 — Mfar. 26. *43 
P. 272.47 residual ceiling increased 
Feb. 18, p. 1 P. 300.129 per bbl. 
Apr. 1, °43 


extended to all levels 


Feb. 23 p. 1 P, 800.136 trict o 


Kerosine ceiling raised 


at Gulf Coast refineries and in 


Mar. 24, p. 10 Mar. 18, p. 1 P. 300 


crude 


Mar. 31, p. 12 Mar. 24, p. | P. 300.157 


California crudes and 


25« 


Mar. 31, p.12 Mar. 26, p. I P. 300.159 


California price increase 


Dis 


Apr i. o. 29 Apr Li». P. 300.164 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 























REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB refineries 


pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated 
Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 





Retinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathere sd by PLATT'S or barge lots; and in cents per gallon: heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 12 
OLLGRAM and are published in the Monday issue of the OILGRAM U.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily or cargoes only are so designated. 

from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S OIL- Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. Prices are published at the close of 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be the business day. 

accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
OILGRAM reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
reliable which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, accuracy, material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or it is shipped. 

further distribution When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex 
Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
information at any time. the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted involved 

prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “open spot” Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
transactions py »t as otherwise specified where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
Prices arrived ; »y discounts off a specified price or “market date of shipment,” trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
prices pamed in ha 1cts or prices arrived at in accord: ance with any arrangement test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” transactions and therefore are and transported. 

not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
““Inter-refinery”’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication 
VOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others Refiners’ prices 


and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 


Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (April 12 to April 19 
. 3 I I 





U.S. Motor, (ASTM octane Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 

78 octane Ethyl: Apr. 19 Apr. 16 Apr. 15 Apr. 14 Apr. 18 
Oklahoma , 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6 B75 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.120 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6.6 7 6 6 7 6.6 7 6.6 7 6.6 7 
W. ‘Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 7 (2 72 7(2 7(2 7(2 

72-74 octa 
Oklahoma 9.875- 6 5.875- 6 9. 875- 6 >. 875- 6 5 B875- 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 >» B75- 6 »9.875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'’ns 5.¢ 6 5.4 6 5.8 6 5.7% 6 5.75 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6 6 6 6 6 

63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma 3.9 5.625 $.5 >. 625 5.5 ». 625 > 5 5.625 5.5 » 625 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis >.o >. 625 3.5 ».625 5.5 5.625 5.5 5.625 9.5 >. 625 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 9.4 5.5 5.4 $3.5 5.4 3.3 5.4-5 625 (a 9.4-5.625 (a 
W. Tex. (For shpt to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 9. toa(1 9.75(1 5.75(1 2. 70(1 5.7511 

60 octane & above: 
Oklahoma ; ».125- 5.25 3.123- 5.25 ®.123- 3.23 >.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.1 9.25 5.1 5.25 5.1 2.20 >.2 5.29 5.1 9.25 
N. Tex For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 4.875 5.25 4.875-— 5.25 5.875 5.20 4.875 5.22 +. 875 9.20 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.25 5.23 5.25 5.25 $5.25 

Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM 

New —- harbor 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 
New York harbor, barges 9.1 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.1 93 9 1 9 3 9.1 9.3 
Philadelphia district 9.2 9.7 9.2 9.7 9.2 9.7 9.2 9.7 9.2 9.7 
Baltimore district 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 


Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 

















“O” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.5-7.73(2 7.3-7. 73(2 7.3-7.75(2 4.072.¢X(2 7.5-7.73.2 
Western Penna. Other Districts: : . 
‘O” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.25 7.3 7.25 7.3 7.23 7.3 7.25 7.3 7.29 i.e 
Gasoline—uU. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified 
Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 K = . G , ie l Oil . 
: . ; erosine yas rue 11s 
OKALHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La. ? 
78 _ Ethyl 6 = : 875 6 . : 875 Lg! <4 oct., leaded 6 ‘- ) ; 6 @) :, Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
72-74 oct 5 75 » >. 875 ‘ s< Oct x 5.875 5.875 ( 
63-66 oct 5.5 - 5.625 5.5 — 5.625 62 oct " 5.5 (1 55 (1 OKLAHOMA , 
60 oct. & below §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 60 oct. & below, un 41-43 grav. w.w 4.375- 4.5 1.375- 4.5 
60-62, 400 e.p (1 5.125 (1 leaded 5.375 (1 5.375 (1 42-44 grav. w.w 4.5 4.5 
Range Oil 1 125 4 4.125 
MID-WESTERN Group 3 basis No. 1 P.W 3.875 3 B75 
_ 7 19° -- - yor No. I st 3.875-4 (1 3.875-4 (1 
78 oct. Ethyl 6.75 — 7.125 6.75 — 7.125 WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline so 3 625 3 625 
74 oct 5 .875- 6 >. 875 6 oO. «= siraw 360 ee 
63-66 oc t e © © 62 $5 5 625 Bradford-Warren No. 3 fuel 3.5 (2 3.5 (2 
: 5 .62:! : 5.62: : ‘ gh Ay A 
60 oct. & below 5.1 -5.25 §.1 5.25 “Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 5 r os Oil $.625-3.75 (1) 3625-3. 7501 
‘Oct. (ASTM 7.5-7.75 (2 7.5-7.75 (2 .. > 
N. TEX. For shpt. to Te . & N. M. dest'ns 14-16 fuel $0.97 $0.9: 
78 oct. Ethyl 6% 7 66 re Other districts 
72-74 oct 5.8 6 5.8 6 “O” Gasoline Min. 70 MID-WESTERN Group 3 basis 
63-66 oct 5.4 5.> 5.4 5.5 Oct ASTM 7.25 rae 7.25 i.e 41-43 gre 4.375 4.37 
60 oct. & below 4.875- 5.25  4.875- 5.25 an daon. ae < wy 5 
60-62, 400 e.p >. 375 (1 5.310 @ Range Oil 12 1(2 
: Te J st’ . . No. 1 3.875 (1 5 875 (1 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. re Oa bed 5 625 $625 
78 oct. Ethyl 7 (2 7(2 finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may No. 3 3.5 (2 5 (2 
72-74 oct ae o. originate at plants outside Central group No. 5 $0 85 $0 83 I 
63 5-66 oct 2.79 (1 2.49 l U.S. Motor Oct. ASTM): No. 6 $0 801 $0. 80 (1 
60 oct. & below 2.20 5.25 79-74 oct 8 85 g 85 
, 67-69 t 4.20 7.00 J , 
CENT. W. TEX. Prices to truck transports Str png ihe ex- . : N. TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 
89 oct. & above 7(2 7 (2 cluding Detroit shpt >.> 6 5.3 6 41-43 grav. wow 4 25 8.75 $.2 75 
72-74 oct.... 5.875 (2 5.875 (2 No. L PW ae | 4.2 (2 4.1 -4.2(2 
67 69 oct 5.375 (1 5.375 (1 
62 oct. & below S.125 (2 >. 125 (2 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery AMARILLO, TEX. For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex 
AMARILLO, TEX. For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex. and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances differential territory 
differential territory 2-74 oct 8 375 8.375 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
60 oct. & below No Price No Price No. | straw No Price No Price 
60-62, 400 e.p No Price No Price 
KANSAS For Kansas destinations only CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 
78 oct. Ethyl 7.25 il 7.23 (1 78 oct. above (Ethyl 5.5 - 6.75 $.3 8.75 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
72-74 oct 6 6.2(2) 6 6.2 (2) 70-75 oct. (regular 5 7.42 5 7.75 12-44 grav. w.w 4.7-4.875 (2 4.7-4.875 (2 | 
63-66 oct 5.625-5.8(2) 5.625-5.8 (2) 65 oct. & below (3rd No. | p.w 4.1-4.25 (2 $.1-4.25 (2 
60 oct. & below 5.23 -5.4(2) 5.25 -5.4(2 grade 3 6.75 15 6.75 No. 6 fuel $0 85 (1 $0. 85 (1 








~~»; _ —_—_—_—__— —— — ——_____ 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


VOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 


Refiners’ prices 





& Gas Fuel’ Oil 


Continued) 


Kerosine, 


Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La 






41-43 grav. w.w. 4.625 (1 4.625 (1 
Ree ‘ #1) 41) 
No. 2. sanba 35 (1 3.51) 
No. 3 fuel. . 36-4 $5 (1 
Practor fuel. fur eliyel 

to Ark. points only §.125 1 5.125 (1 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 grav. w.w... 6.55 8.05 6.55 8.05 
16 grav. w.w... 6.675 (1) 6.675 (1 
No. 1 fuel... . 6.55 8.05 6.55- 8.05 
. » re 6.625-7.625 (2) 6.5 7.625 
No. 3 be 6. 625-7. 7 (2) 6.5 cee te 
36-40 gravity . 6 .625-6.75 (2) 6.5 (2) 
Other districts: 
15 grav. w.w.. 6.75 7.925 6.75-7.925(a 
16 grav. w.w. 6.75 6.925 6.75 6.925 
17 grav. w.w. 6.875- 7.05 6.8735-— 7.05 
No. 1 fuel ae 6.5 6.675 6.5 6.675 
No. 2 6.25 t.123 6.25 - 7.125 
. = 6.2 7.335 6.25 7.125 
36-40 grav., Pittsburgh 

dist. prices excluded 6 25 7 6.25 7 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. rce- 
finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may 
originate at plants outside Central group.) 


47-49 gravity w.w... 5.8 6 5.8 6 
P.W. Distillate. . 5.5 5.5 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw. 5 5 
U.G.1. gas oil... . $.5(2 6.5 (2 


Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100 
300-500 Vis. 
100-300 Vis. 4.5 :3 


OHIO (SS. O. quotations for statewide delivery 


Kerosine 7 7 
CALIFORNIA 
10-43 grav. w.w.. iS z 4.5 7 
San Joaquin Valley 
Heavy fuel. . $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2 
Light fuel $1. 20(2) $1.20(2 
Diesel fuel. . 4 (2) 4 (2) 
Stove dist. . 3 5 (2) $ 5 (2 
Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel $E.10(2 $1. 10(2) 
Light fuel... . $1 .20(2 $1. 20(2 
Diesel fuel. . 3.5- ¢ 3.5 4 
Stove dist. . 3 5 (2 3 5(2 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel. . $1.15 (1) $1.15 (1 
Light fuel. . $1.25 (1 $1.25 (1 
Diesel fuel $1.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
Stove dist. .... 5.5 (1) 5.5 


Vole: All above heavy fuels meet Pacilic specitica 


tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 


ind stove distillate, spec. LOO 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably reported, 


to jobbers & eompounders only 
Viscous Neutrals —No. 3 col. Vis. alt 70°F 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


4 Tee 31.5. Q ai.5.G 
10 p.t. 30.5 (1 30.5 (1) 
15 p.t... pea 29.5 (1) 29.5 (1) 
23 Bt... paieis 23-26 (b 23-26 (b 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
Opt... 29.5 (1 29.5 (1 
re wt... 28.5 (1) 28 5 ( l 
15 p.t. 27.5 (1) 27.5.Q 
23 pit... 21-24 (b) 21-24 (b 


b) Offered by Mid-Western sales ageat at le off low 
Cylinder Stocks 
Bret. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 Hf. No. 8 col 


Oe wt... 30.5 (1) 30.5 (1 
oer <s ‘ 29.3 (1 29.5 (1 
25 ‘ 25 25 
600 S He filterable 15 15 
650 GB... .... B.S 15.5 
600 fl... : ; lo 16 
er : 17 17 


MID-CONTINENT (EF. 0. b. Tulsa) 
Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PLP 
Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 

60-85-—No. 2 8 8 

86-LLO—No. 2 8.53 8.5 (2 
150-—No. 3 14.5 14.5 
180—No. 3 15 15 
200—No. 3.. 15 15 
250—No. 3.. 16-16.5 lo-1l6 5 
280—No. 3 7 17 
300-—No. 3.. 18 (2 18 (2 





Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 


Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
Red Oils 

180—No. 5 Sie! 15 | : 
200—No. 5 15 (1 15 | 
280—No. 5 No Price No Price 
300 No. 5 17 5 (2 17.5 (2 


Note: Viseous Neutrals, 15-25 pp. PPasiitin are 
quoted O5e under 0-10 pp. oils ul-viscous vils, 
15-25 p.p.; generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
p.p. oils 


Bright Stock— Vis. at 210 


200 Vis. D 27 (1 27 (1 
150-160 Vis. D 

0 to 10 p.p 23 23 

10 to 25 p.p 22 .5-23 22 .5-23 

25 to 40 p.p 23 (1 23 (1 
150-160 Vis. E 22 (1 22 (1 
120 Vis. D 

0 to 10 p.p 22 (2 22 (2) 
600 S.R. Dark Green 8.5(1 8.5 (1 
600 ».R. Olive Green 10-11 10-11 
631 S.R 18.5 (1 18.5 (1 
Black Oil 2.9 C2 5.9 


QUALIFYING PRICE NOTE: This note qualifies 
Mid-Continent Bright and Lube prices herewith 
Refiners admit these tables show only their ‘posted 
prices” and that they make discounts from these in 
varying amounts depending on location of buyer and 
degree of competition of from 2c to 3%ec on Bright 
Stock and upwards of 2c on neutrals. Discounts are 
made for immediate sale as well as for contracts. 
Some buyers report these discounts as high as 5c on 
bright and 3%e on neutrals but have not submitted 
written evidence 


SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 


Vis. Color 

Pale Oils (Vis. al 100°F 

100 No. 14-24% 6.5 6.5 
200 No. 2-3 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 2-3 9.25 9.25 
500 No. 244-3% 10 10 

750 No. 3-4 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 3-4 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 4 10.5 10.5 
Red Oils 

100 No. 5-6 6.5(2 6.5(2 
200 No. 5-6 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 5-6 9.25 9.25 
500 No. 5-6 1e 10 

750 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6 10 .5-11.5 10.5-11.5 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude. 
Neutral oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 

60-85-— No. 2 95 (1 9.51 
86-110-—No. 2 10 (1 10 (1 
150—No. 3 15.5 (1 8S ..3 (1 
180— No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 
200—No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 
250—No. 3 17 17 
Red Oils 

180-—No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 
200-——No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 
250 No. 5 17 (1 171 
280—No. 5 18 (1 18 (1 
300—No. 5 18.5 (1 18.5 (1 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5« 
lower: 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 


to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210° 


140 1b.5 (1 W501 
160 12.5 (1 12.5 (1 
200 13.5 (1 13.5 (1 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color 
0 to 10 p.p 24 (1 241 
15 to 25 p.p 23.0 (I 23.5 (1 
s0 to 40 p.p 21.5 (1 21.5 (1 
i. tiltered Cyl. Stock 15.5 (1 15.5 (1 


Note: ‘To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
@.25c¢ per gal 


Natural Gasoline 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 3.875 (Otns $875 (Otns 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 3.5 (Otns. 8.5 (QOtns 


CALIFORNIA 


21 pound vapor pressure for 
blending 4.75 9.375 4.75 5.3735 


FOB plants in Los Angeles basin 


Shipments may originate 


Naphtha and Solvent 


Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent 6.625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha ~. 425 7.400 

V. M. & P. naphtha 7.125 7.125 
Mineral spirits... . . 6.125 6.125 
Rubber solvent. 7.125 7.125 
Lacquer diluent ... 7.375— 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent. 8.375- 8.625 8.375- 8.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren District 

Stoddard Solvent. . 7.23 7.30 
Other Districts: 


Untreated naphtha 
Stoddard solvent ee; 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery): 
V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & Sohio 
‘ 10 10 


solvent acacave 
Rubber solvent ; 9 9 


Wax 


White Crude Scale: 
WESTERN PENNA. Bbls. C.L 


122-124 A.m.p.. ne 4.25 (2 4.25 (2 
124-126 A.m.p... ‘ 4.25 4.25 


OKLAHOMA C.L. FOB Refinery 
Semi-refined: 
128 AMP min., white, 
50 kilo bags . No Price No Price 
132-134 AMP, bbls. 5.20 G 5.25 (1) 


CHICAGO FOB Chic ago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. ‘arloads, slabs loose 0.4c 
less. Melting points are E MP (ASTM) methods; 
add 3° to convert into AMP. 


Fully refined: 


122-124 (bags only $.6 5.6 
125-127 6 6 
127-129 6.25 6.25 
130-132 6.55 6.55 
132-134 6.8 6.3 
135-137 7.55 7.55 
P lat 
etrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. Bbls., 
0.5e per lb. less 


Snow White . 6.125- 7.5 


carloads; tank cars, 


25 25 
Lily White 5.375- 6.125 6.125 
Cream White 4.375- 5.125 5.125 
Light Amber $.375-— 3.875 3.875 
Amber $.125- 3.5 3.5 
Red i] 3.25 3.25 





Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


Cents Per Gal. 
Gas Oil 
*Dis- and or 
Gasoline tillate Residual 
Kerosine Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 


Chicage, Ill 2.508 2.508 2.516 
Decatur, Ill 2.244 2.244 2.442 
Joliet, Ill 2.508 2.508 2.516 
Peoria, Ill 2.310 2.310 2.442 
Quincy, Ill 2.178 2.178 2.294 
Indianapolis, Ind 2 640 3.034 3.034 
Evansville, Ind 2.442 2.886 2.886 
South Bend, Ind 3.135 3.135 3.330 
Detroit, Mich 4.290 3.996 3.996 
Grand Rapids, Mich 3.828 3.828 3.922 
Saginaw, Mich 4.290 4.144 4.144 
Green Bay, Wis 2.838 2.838 3.182 
Milwaukee, Wis 2 706 2.706 2.738 
La Crosse, Wis 2.32 2.574 2.886 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 2.57 2.574 2.886 
Duluth, Minn 2.838 2.838 3.256 
Mankato, Minn 2.574 2.574 2.886 
Des Moines, la 2. 046 2. 046 2.2904 
Davenport, Ia 2.310 2.310 2.442 
Mason City, la 2.376 2.376 2.664 
St. Louis, Mo 2.046 2.046 2.072 
Kansas City, Mo 1.518 L.5lg 1.776 
St. Joseph, Mo 1.518 1.518 1.776 
Fargo, N. D 3.564 3.564 3.996 
Huron, S. D 3.036 3.036 3.330 
Whichita 

From Ponca City. 0.528 0.528 0.592 

From Tulsa ... 0.858 0.858 0.962 

From Cushing 0.792 0.792 0.888 


*Not suitable for illuminating purposes 
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NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 
VOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. Kefiners’ prices 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 
. I . ~ 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Export 
Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators , 
FOB their terminals)—Prices In Effect Apr. 19 Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots, 
MOTOR GASOLINE except where otherwise noted 
Min. 86 Oct Prices in Effect Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
°39 Research 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. No Price No Price 
Max. 2 cc 72-74 Oct. 68-70 Oct. 390 e.p. blend, 68 oct No Price No Price 
District: Lead) ASTM ASTM a4 @.p. ry 66 oct No Price No Price 
ache a 9° Pi 92 e.p. blend, 65 oct. , : ; H 
* a Ber Shae : 1 z : 911 _ min. No Price No Price 
“a ates . pasate atte 93 95 U. S. Motor, under 
‘ : : oes a . . 
Philadelphia 92 Pe So ‘ No Price No Price 
Baltimore 8.95 8.85.1 . 150 fire 2 oe — No Pri 
Norfolk 8.7 - 8.9 8.51 Pe fmol gn ap ly No Pan - 
Wilmington, N. ¢ 8.7 8.8 8.5(1 i cme ack ae a Prine No Price 
Charleston 8.7(2 8.101 ee ce Oo Ere 10 Frice 
SS ccmtele 8 25-8 42 Diesel fuel, 24 & above No Prioe No Price 
“ett nape “8.2751 Diesel fuel, under 24 No Price No Price 
Minne iat =a 30-34 grav. diesel (gas 
pee 827 B84 8 27501 oil) Pac. Spec. 200 No Price No Price 
oi " >; = 3? i 6.6 638 i Grade C fuel, Pac 
Mobile. - > a 2 6 6-6 BL Spec. 400 No Price No Price 
New Orleane 6.125-— 6.75 
Portland 9.5 9 65 : 
Boston 9.4 9.7 9.71 
Providence 9 4 97 
FUEL O-LLS In Sh eT en F kt 
KEROSINE n Ship s Bunkers, or deep tank lots 
and /or Diesel Fuel, Pac. Spec 
See - y , Pae. Spec. 
NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 200 $1.40 -$1 45 $1.40 -$1.45 
N. Y. Harb Fe 6.7 6.7 $1. 95-$2.01 (a $1.65- $2.07 Grade C fuel, Pac. 
N. Y. Harb., barges 7 6.6 6.6 ; oe Spec. 400 $0 825-$0 85 $0.825-$0 85 
Albany 7.3 6.8 6.8(2 $2.25(1 $1 .85-$2.27 (1 
Philadelphia : ie 6.7 6.7 $1.98 $1 .65-$2.07 
Baltimore q.2 6.7 6.7 $1 .65-$2.07 
Norfolk . 7.1 6.7 6.7(1 $1.65-2.07(2 
Wilmington, N.C 7.05 6.7 ; : . 
Charleston Pe 3 6.7(2 $1. 60-$2 ..07 (2 Cased Goods: (Per case) 
Savannah 7.05(2 : $1.60-2.02(1) sles 
Jacksonville... . . 7.05(1) 6.25 $1.60-2.02(1 375-400 e.p. blend, ' 
Miami 7.05(1 . 65 oct. & above No Price No Price 
Tampa 7.05 6. 25(2 $1 .50-$1 .92 (1) 400— e.p. blend under - - 
Pensacola ; 4.8 (1 65 oct... eee No Price No Price 
Mobile 4 75-5 .05 (2 coir U. S. Motor aS No Price No Price 
New Orleans... $.25 - 4.75 3.75(2 $1.27(1 $0 .85-$1.27 (2 40-43 grav., w.w. kero., ; ; ; } 
Portland 7.3 6.8 6.8(2 $2.25(1 $1 .65-$2.07 (1 150 fire point . No Price No Price 
Boston 72 6.7 6.7(2 $1 .95-$2.07 (2 $1 .65-$2.07 Kero., p.w No Price No Price 
Providence oe 6.7 6.7(2 $1 .90-$1 .95 (2 $1 .65-$2.07 
a Phis price is for a straight-run low pour test No. 5 fuel 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House | 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
ox Li B 2 ix Li rage Ss >P - 28-34 G i , ' — 
Ex Lighte rage Ex Lighterage here Plant 8-34 Gravity MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
N. Y. Harbor $1 .65-$2.07 $2.78 6.7-6.8(2 6.8(2 ee am. of FOB — 
Albany $1.85] $2.98(1 6.801 71 (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, terminals) 
Philadelphia $1 .65-$2 .07 $2.78 ; Prices in Effect Apr. 19 
Baltimore $1.65 -—$2.07 2.78 6.7(1 6.7(1 s > Bulk 
Norfolk $1.65 -$2.07 $2.7 6.7(1 6.71 200 Vis. D 210 brt. es Sone = 
Charleston $1.60 —$2.02 $2.78(2 6.701 6.7(1 8 : = 35 (1) 28.8 (1) 
Savannah. , $1 .60-$2.02 (1 $2.62(1 150 vis. D 210 brt 
Jacksonville $1 .60-$2.02 (2 2 .62(2 “stock 0-10 p.p $1 (1 248 (1 
lampa $1.50-$1.92 $2.62(2 10-25 p.p we ; Ee 
New Orleans $0 .97-$1.09 $165.1 41 16 via’ D 200 bus 
Portland $1 .65-$2.07 (1 2.86(2 6.811 e 91 stock 0-10 p.p ‘ 
| Boston $1.65-$2.07 2.78 6.7(2 6 8(2 he ». 
| Pp i > l e ”» 7 > 7 » - l l 10-25 p-p. 
| rovidence $1 .65-$2.07 2.78(2 6.7 6.8 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
} Residual fuel prices generally vary with A.P.I. specifications from range low for 9.9 & below degrees to range 0-10 p.p 
| high for 25.0 & above 
’ ‘ 
W Gulf Coast 
an Prices in Effect Apr. 19 
CARGOES 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP Domestic & 
Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, freight New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast Export 
or export differentials). Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans From all Gul 
Ne MOTOR GASOLINE fank Cars Barge fank Cars Barges Ports 
Prices. In Effeet Apr. 19 Leaded (oct. by ASTM 
New Orleans sw. N. Y¥. 80 oct. min. Max. 3 cc lead 6.5 7 6.5 6.75 6 75 6.9 6.75 6.9 6 6.9 
Crude Seale Export Domestic Export 72-74 oct 6.125 ». 79-6. 125 eh. ah 4 Sta ld 
oe “8 63-65 oct , 9.35 >. 35 5.35 
124-6 Yellow 4.25 (1 oats 4.25 (1 Unleaded 70 oct 5. 625— 5.75 
122-4 White 4.25 (2 4.25 (2 67-68 oct 6s 5 625 
124-6 White 4.25 (1 4.25 4.25 65 ect ; 5 95 5.25 
Fully Refined vite : \ 
oe sy som _ KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 
<2 5.2 ( 2-3 2-21 11-43 w.w. kero / $.123-4.75(a) 4.125- 4.75 4.125- 4.25 4.125 4.125 
25-7 2.2 (1 2.2 (2 9.2 (1 42-44 w.w. kero 4.125 4.125 4.125 
128-30 3.6 (1 2.6 9.6 (1 No. 2 fuel eil.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 - 3.81 3.75 3.75 
130-32 5.85 (1 5.85 (2 5.85 (1 DIESEL & GAS OLLS 
133-5 6.15 (1 6.15 6.15 (1 In diesel index No. | 
135-7 6.40 6.4(1 6.4 (1 Below 43 di 3.75 
43-47 di 3.875-— 4 
48-52 di 4 4 i 4 4-4.125 
93-57 di 4.125 4.125 4.125 4.125 + 
58 and above 4.25 
Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. and over ‘ec above Tank Car Prices 
NOTE—Prices for heavy fuels vary within the range given above according to gravity from 9.9 grav. and 
T | R t below to 25 B and above 
anker ates 
Approximate last paid rates, cents per bbl; Naphtha In Ship’ 
k “ : mn Ship’s 
Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of N. ¥ Prices in Effect Apr. 19 HEAVY FUELS & In Cargoes Bunkers 
Hivy. Crade & Fuel (10 to 19.9 gravity 48 ; BUNKER OILS (Ex. 
Light Crude, (30 grav. or Lighter)..... 43 V.M.&P. Mineral At all Gulf Ports lighterage 
Gasoline ; 40 Naphtha Spirits 
K erosine eee 40 New York Harbor 12 10 Heavy Diesels 
No. 2 Fuel . eve 42 Philadelphia district 11 (2 10 
Nole 200% surcharge permitted on above rate by Baltimore 10.5 (2 9.5 Below 28 API Gravy , : 
War Shipping Administration “‘to cover increased war- Boston 11.5 (2 10.5 28 API Grav. & Above $1.65 
time operaling expenses."’ Providence 11.5 10.5 (2 Bunker C Oil. ... $0 .85-$1.27 $0.85 -$1.27 
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footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, 


do not include tares; kerosine tares where 


marketing 


include 


1.5 


federal, a 


levied are indicaled in 


compantes 


footnotes 


al 


nd stale tares 


their headquarters offices, 


; also cily and county 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service slalion prices for gasoline do not include t 


taxes; 


ltares as 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes 


indicaled in 
These prices in ¢ 


they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
April 19, 1943 


footnole>. 


fect 


as posted by principal 


but subject to later correction 























. Y , 2» 047 Mobil- Mobil- . ° ! 
S. O. New Jersey ai: ee nr S. O. Ohiott 
sine Diesel Fuel *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Rese (Regular Grede) Yard TW TC TW Yard TW (Regular Grade) 
Consumer yaso- Kero- m 4 au 
P — New York Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 
Tank Dealer line sine Mant 72 19 3 93°71 9 : 
Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. anhat’n & Bronx 7.5 l 4 : 7 sumer sel- line sine 
A edantio €2 NJ 10 2 10 ~ 15 (10 Kings & Queens 7. 10.3 oS FA Ss T.W. lers tS.S. Taxes T.W. 
x antic City, 5 - ‘ ” Richmond 7.3 80.3 7.1 8.8 . . : 9 ar es © 
*Newark, N. J 10 9 10.7 45 10 kilns 75 98 7 93 7 9 — Statewide 12 . 13 > 3.9 4 3 
Annapolis, Md 10.55 11.05 5.5 Binehanston 89112 10.7 8.4102 a shove? 12 2 3: ae a8 
Baltimore, Md 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.8 Buffalo 8610.9 8 10.3 8.2 10 Clocened 12 ae 12's ters 9°23 
Cumberland, Md 11.35)06=« 11.85 5.5 12.3 Saninmtoney, 8711 10 6 8.3 10 C ct 12 os 12 a 9°3 
Washington, D.C 10 :. 10.7 4.5 11.3 Mt. Vernon 7.6 10.3 94 7.2 9 “nae eee 12 he he SS 92 
Danville, Va 1165 12.15 6.5 12.55 Plattsburg 8.1 10.4 9.9 7.6 9.4 a + ; = Ps rae 9 3 
Norfolk, Va. 10.45 10.95 65 123 Rochester 8711 7.9102 7.9 9.7 ie ct + Ss Bt rs as 
Petersburg, Va 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 Serres 8510.8 7.810.1 7.8 9.6 a , s es ws 8s 93 
Richmond, Va 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 : reco 4 aaa => , 
Roanoke, Va 5 2 a 6.3 32.3 Conn Youngstown 12 9.5 12.5 o>. 2 9.3 
F we f 2.4 ‘ 2 = i a . -~x Re z 
Charleston, W. Va 5 12.75 6.5 13.6 Bridge port roe “H 4 = : = Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Parkersburg, W. Va 12.05 6.5 13.3 ao eats 4 0 10 4 Ss. = 4 9 = Consumer Gasoline 
Wheeling, W. Va 12.05 6.5 13.9 artlore alge ‘ age Sohio aviation grade 65 oc- t.7. Taxes 
Charlotte, N.C 126 7.5 11.6 New Haven 8 10.3 93 Tt 8.9 tane, Spec. AN-VV-F-756 14.5 $.5 
Hickory, N.C 3.15 7.5. 32.6 Maine 7 . — Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 15.5 9.5 
Mt. Airy, N.C. 13.0 7.2 22.8 Bangor te 10.2 1.4 9.45 6.4 Bul Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct 16.5 5.5 
Raleigh, N.C ~.35 7.5 12:4 Portland i ee 4 ae ae 9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct.(a) 17.5 2.9 
Salisbury, N. 2.65 7.5 13.0 Mass Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 2.0 
Charleston, S. C .45 7.5 Boston 810.6 6.9 9.2 7.1 9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct 24.5 9.95 
Columbia, S. C 12.3 7.5 N.H a) Effective Oct. 15, 1942. 
Sp: es €¢ : 7.5 tNaphtha—T.W. 
pi artanburg, ( 13.0 7.5 ( ’ ae ae ap 
oncord $8.4 10.7 8.2 10 : 
= ne a State- Lucas 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. ee “we * 7 1 ; 9 " - wide County 
T.W. T.W ‘ego sess | S. R. Solvent 13.5 13.5 
: ve t I . : ooven ~§ e ae 
Newark, N. J : ‘ : ». C. Ni ‘ 14.5 14.2: 
mien. Md is 5 a Providence 6 9.9 6.9 9.2 7.1 8.9 VM &P Nehtha 14.5 14.25 
Washington, D. C 86.5 Vermont Varnolene 14.5 14.25 
Burlington Bi 2024 2.8 8.0 2.3 92 Sohio Solvent 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Rutland 8.3 Lo 6 10 seh: 9.9 Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Atlantic City, N. J 10 9 9 *Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable to Ohip. Statewide 83 83 78 
Newark. . 10 9 9 price of gasoline (ex tax). mae . : ¢ 7 &- 
= Cleveland 10.3 10.3 ».@ 7.55 
Annapolis, Md. 9.25 {In steel barrels . . -.¢ *Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
Baltimore. 9 8 9 9 Discounts Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5¢ for at “ ‘ 
. . j . unless otherwise noted. 
Washington, D. ¢ 10.3 94 9.4 least 400 gals.; Le for full tank truck **Except authorized agents 
Norfolk, Va 10 p 8.8 8.8 +Kerosine ry are ex le state tax. Naphtha 
or a 10.3 : F prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 
Charlotte N.C +3 - a 1 . {Prices at company-operated stations. 
: ead ' . —_. ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
cee 4. C ig tf, Atlantic Refining hin Gane den 
SEECEB As ss 4 ; : 3 ; R ‘ Discounts: 
jo 5.C ss R Atlantic White Find Cone ee ——— Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
O a. - raso- - 9 , 
: % - : and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Spartanburg. . - 10.8 cial Dealer line ay Fuel oils— Gretewiiie pelene are for t.w. & drum 
*Effective Aug. 5, ° 2 minimum retail resale price I T.W. Taxes T.W. deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
of 14.2c¢ posted thru New Jersey. Philadelphia Pa 10.2 10.7 $.8 29.25 less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. Cleveland Nos. 1, 
Discounts: _ Pittsburgh 10.7 AL.2 5.5 42.6 2, and 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.; 
Esso gasoline to undivided dealers, 0.5 off dealer Allentown 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 100 gals. and over are 2c leas. Cle No. 4 price 
tw. Erie 10.7 W.2 5.5 123.6 is for full compartment hose dump only. 
Kerosine—le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, Scranton 10.7 m.2 «6&8. 32:6 Naphthas-—to contract erry off t.w. prices 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract Altoona 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 “ 
not necessary) except no discount in state of New Emporium 10.7 11.2 5 5 12.6 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., lc; S008 or more gals., 1.5c. 
Jersey. Indiana 10.7 M.2 &.5 123.6 Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 
Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities Uniontown 10.7 ius 85 3.6 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or 
at one time: Newark, 2e per gal. on 200 gals. or more, Harrisburg 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 over, L.5c. 
less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Baltimore, 2c off Williamsport 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington, Dover, Del 2.2 5.5 12.6 
2e off to contract: buyers. Wilmington, Del 10.7 5.2 2.3 _ rn . y 
Boston, Mass 10.9 4.5 ra O. Ke ntuc ky 
ee. — , 8 : 5 Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
7 . rcester, as : > Th: . 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. | Pail River, Mass | 64s ea: ie, 
. R sg Hartford, Conn 11.6 4.5 tNet Dealer line sine 
Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) New Haven, Conn 11 4.5 Crown Stantiesd Dane r.W. 
: “ . eels sei e 
Com. Indiv. Gaso- Providence, ll 4.5 Covington, Ky 9.5 8.5 6.5 9.25 
: ; ’ Cons. Dir. line ae City, N. J 10.7 4.5 10 a caeaitem, x 10 5 8 5 65 9 95 
New York City T.W. T.W. Taxes Camden, N. J 10.7 4.5 10 pong Ks 10. a. 6s 375 
= = . 0.7 5 10 da 2 * we 
Manhattan & Bronx 10.1 10.6 *5.5 won hig’ F + 05 ? = . 8 Paducah, Ky 10 8 6.5 8.75 
Kings & Queens 10.1 10.6 5.5 ee oo a ae ms Jackson, Miss 10 9 7.5 *9 
Richmond 97 10.2 ee Baltimore, Md 6.45 5.5 8 Vickst Mi 9% 85 << #8 
: eke re ; . 4 es Hagerst Md 11.55 5.5 10.3 ere, ame - ai oe , 
Albany, N. Y.. ; 9.9 10.4 5.5 ne, cadena fae  : - oes Birmingham, Ala 10 9 *8.5 9 
Binghamton, N. Y i 11.5 5.5 Richmond, Va... 11.25 6.5 12.3 Mobile. Ala. 9 7 *9 5 8.5 
Buffalo 10.2 10.7 - Wilmington, N. 2.33 7.9 33.9 a ‘ “- 

Soe 2 7 5 cman . Cle 104 #75 tll Montgomery, Ala 10 , *9.5 10 
Jamestown, 10.4 10.9 5 Sate ements FI 10 4 8 - 7 >] Atlanta, Ga. 11.4 75 *11.8 
the aoa Sn + I +. 6 3.5 eet a Augusta, Ga 11.4 7.5 *11.3 

attaburg, IN. T... ° » 2.0. . — > . Macon, Ga 11.4 7.5 11.8 
Rochester, N.Y 10.8 113 5.5 ee Savannah, Ga 10.4 75 *10.8 
Syracuse, N. Y. 10.5 io 2.9 er oe Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.8 
Bridgeport, Conn 10 10.5 1.5 Philadelphia, Pa 11 2 5 Miami, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.8 
Danbury, Conn 10.5 il ‘Ss Lancaster, Pa 12 13.5 Pensacola, Fla 9 8 *Q 5 8 
sag sel 5 - 6 + 1 1.5 Pittsburgh, Pa 12.5 13.5 Tampa, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.8 

»w Haven, Contr § ; an 
aceon Me aes 10.1 I > ; . Fuel Oile=T.¥ *Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
> a oe af = “he . rr county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
Portland, Me 10 3 10.8 5.5 1 9 3 ” 6 : \ : a 
Boston, Mass... 99 10.4 45 - : » le city; Montgomery, Ic city and lc county; Pensacola, 
Concord, N. H lL .4 11.9 ee Phila., Pa 10.1 9 9 5.76 5.33* le city. Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. have le 
Lancaster. N. H 12 12.5 55 Allentown, Pa 10.6 9 3 9.3 kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
Manchester, N. H 11.3 11.8 5.5 Wilmit gton, Del... 10.1 9 9 — Staats oo oe 
Providence, R. I 10 10.5 15 Springfield, Mass 10 : 9 4 9 4 ‘onsumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices 
Burlington, Vt 10.9 Il.4 5 £ Ww orcester, Mass 10 = 4 $ 4 3 , - 

Rutland, Vt Il 1S 5 5 Hartford, Conn 10.2 , ) S. QO. Indiana 
tDoes not include lc Georgia kerosine tax ; : 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. tMineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
F.W. T.W. Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners Blue Crown (Third Grade) 

Buffalo, N. Y 12.4 13.6 Naphtha Red Dealer Prices - 
New York Cit 2 Discounts Crown - —. Gaso- Kero- 
ta Hg N. a 4 2 + ' Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer Cons. Red Blue line sine 
Syracuse, N. Y 14 t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- - Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
Boston, Mass.. 12 13 divided dealer t.w prices are same Chicago, Ill 10.9 8.9 8.4 45 10.6 
Bridgeport Conn 116.3 t17.3 Kerosine —Thru Penna. _& Delaware, 2c off tw Decatur. Ill 10 85 8 15 98 
Hartford, Conn 116.3 117.3 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time Joliet, Hl 11.9 96 85 45 10.6 
Providence, R.I 13 14 *Residual fuel 16.0-19.9 gravity Continued on next page 

Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified per gallon: : 

Alabama 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine;: Arkansas | /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3 /100c; Indiana 1/5c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 24 
ae 3 Kansas | /50c; Louisiana 1 /32c; Minnesota 7 200c, Missouri 1 /50c: Nebraska 3 100c; Nevada, gasoline 1 /20c; North Carolina | ‘4c: North Dakota L /20c; Oklahoma 
2 ; South ¢ ‘arolina 1 /8c; South Dakota 1 /20c; Tennessee 2 /5c; and Wisconsin 3/100c 

” Kerosine i inspection fees only: Iowa 3/50c; Michigan | /5c per gal 
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Commercial or consumer lank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service slalion prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
footnote. Gasoline tazes, shown in separale column, include 1.5¢ federal, and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicaled in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect April 12, 1943 as posted by principal 

marketing companies al their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
bs) O li ‘ ( , ° ) ~ | @ ack.« *Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
S. O. Indiana (Cont’d S. O. Nebraska sity tomentose tee en teen Pe 
Red Crown (Regular Grade) (Regular Grade)  Gaso- Kero- lc. Texas 4c state tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) line sine arkana, Ark.; Okla. 5.5¢ state applies within city 
ck Misine Tete T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Crown —~———~.Gaso- Kero- Omaha 11.4 8.9 6.5 10.1 {To consumers & dealers 
Cons. Red Blue line sine McCook 10.5 9.4 6.5 9.3 . ~ - - 
r.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. Norfolk 11.9 10.4 6.5 10.6 Ss. QO. ( ‘alifornia 
Peoria. 1) 11.7 92 91 6s 10.4 North Platte 1! 9.9 6.5 10.3 : i : 
iadiemenatin. fet 116 97 6 5 5 #10 1 Scottsbluff 12 4 95 6.5 98 Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
cenmetn teal 11 4 “4 -'9 se #9 Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
South Bend, Ind 12 10.5 10 5.5 *10.5 N * Standard Flight 
Detroit, Mich 4 99 94 43 10 S. O. Louisiana Pon Pom 
Grand a Mich. 10.8 9.3 88 $5 9.9 Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Saginaw, Mich 11.4 9 9 94 a5 9 9 . “ Net ted Net ted Caso- 
Green Bay, W is 12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9  .. — = Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Milwaukee, Wis 12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 Wagon T.W. Tax TW Teuck tail Truck tail Taxes 
La ¢ rosse, W is 11.9 10.4 99 5.5 10.6 _— ‘ sia - = ag San Francisco, Cal... 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 11.9 10.4 95 55 106 New Orleans, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 Los Anectes. Cal 9 * 13.3 85 il e 15 
Duluth. Mi 9° ” =~ - Baton Rouge, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 - — ‘ flag ’ os = 
uluth, Minn . 12.2 06.7 W.2 5.5 10.9 — Li . .- - Fresno, Cal 11 15 10 13 1.5 
Mankato, Minn 11.9 104 95 55 106 Alexandria, [La 8.75 9.25 8.5 = 8.5 Phoenix, Ariz 12 lo WwW 13) 65 
Des Moines, Ia. 14 99 O98 45 *10.) Lafayette, La 4 95 85 9 Reno, Nev '-s & 8 @. OS 
Masor City, la 2.7 we 9.7 $5 *10.4 Lake Charles, La 9 9.5 8.5 *11 Portland, Ore 10.5 i4 . 9.5 12.5 6 5 
St. Louis, Mo 10.3 8.8 8.6 *4.5 10.1 Shreveport, La 8.5 9 8.5 *8 Seattle W ash 10 2 14 4 9 4 12 = ‘6 4 
Kanses City. Mo 10.4 8.9 79 *4 5 97 Knoxville, Tenn 9.5 10 8.5 3.5 Sn tee W Ag m4 . oe. eas 
; a 4 9 7.9 *4.5 7 M his. Te PA ; . . Spokane, ash 2.5 316.5 14.5 26.5 6.5 
St. Joseph, Mo tR 9 7 8.7 4.5 97 emphis, nn 8.90 9.40 8.5 10.5 Tacoma, Wash 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Fargo, N. D 2.9 114 1035 cs 2 ¢ mee Tenn 10.5 ll 8.5 11 Sibi “ F : oo ee 
Huron, S. D 123 108 103 55 11 ocavene, Jean 10.5) 8.5 10 ; iation 7 
Wichita, Kans a ee 8.2 6.5 ‘ > 8.3 Bristol, Tenn 10.95 11.45 8.5 13.1 a 
Little Rock, Ark . SS © 8 10 Posted Net Kerosine 
Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane *Louisiana kerosine prices are ex lc state tax on —_ Gasoline . t ank 
Chicago, Ill 13.7 15 Discounts: : . — —— — 
Milwaukee, Wis 15.9 5 5 Esso Gasoline —To undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer San Francisco, Cal 12 > 4.5 11.5 
| Minneapolis, Minn is .7 5.5 t.w. < wih Cal + . : o + » 
St. Louis, Mo 1s.2 *4°5 FOSHO, S28. . eo 4 = 4 
Kansas City, Mo 148 “45 Humble Oil & Refining Co. fenc"'Nes"™” 4s) 33 33 
Fargo, N. D 16.7 es A e eno, iIN@v... » oo... 2.0 
| : ing » 4 to q 
| Huron, S. D lo 1 $.5 Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade) et agg ae . 6.9 7 - 
| Thriftane (Third Grade) sor: lly Sa «3 ‘'s 168 
» > S : Filip : : , Was 5 
Canm Ear - Stani- ene Humble Thriftane Gaso- Team. Wash ‘ 13 6.5 13.8 
Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes *Tank Re- *Tank Re- line . . . — on 
Prices are base prices before discounts Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes FP reed plerrynre: agree l.C. deliveries 0.25c per gal 
= « ed net tank truck. 
Chicago 13.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 Dallas, Tex. . 6.5 95 55 %T5 5.5 Commercial: Retail deliveries, and /or tank truck 
Detroit 15.8 15 16.3 1.5 Ft. Worth, Tex 6.5 10 > 6— — 2.9 deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. above posted 
5. C., Mo 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 eg Tex. . - B85 12 59 7.5 10.5 5.5 net tank truck price for Standard Aviation and 
ae oe 7 14.7 13 : 1.5 San Antonio, Tex 8.5 12.5 a 10.5 a9 Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. above posted net 
+ aukee 4 15 ‘ 14 9 5.5 Kerosine tank truck for Flight Gasoline, — single deliveries 
innep'Is 14.2 is .2 13.5 5.5 *Tank Wagon Retail of less than 40 gals. to Marine trade only, which are 
a - 11 billed at posted net tank truck price 
Fuel Oils T.W. Ft. Worth, Tex ¥ § 11 
Chicago Houston, Tex vale 8 1! ( ‘anada 
Standard Heater Oil San Antonio, Tex 10 
| 1-99 vals 93 73 Oct. Aviation Casoline Tank Car PRICES ON IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 

100-149 gals 83 FOB Baytown, BOE. 20060 . . 8.5 Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 

| 150 gals. & over 7.8 *To all classes of dealers & consumers 3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade 

. . tKero- 

| Stanolex Stanolex se 4 ‘ . ; *(; H i 
Fuel Oil No. | Furnace Oil I he I exas Co. ow = Tw 

1-99 gals 88 88 Gasoline— Dealer T.W. Gaso- H ' oO eral 18 : 

100-149 gals 7 8 78 Fire-Chief Indian line Hamilton, Ont 17.5 1 

150-399 gals 73 78 (Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes oronto, Ont 17.5 1 18 

56d aus. & oven aoe -'3 Dallas. Tex ape 65 a Brandon, Man 21 10 23 

| ; one duc Jallas, 1 ©) . é.o0 ». 2 2.0 Winnipeg, Man 20.5 10 22.5 

Fe. Worth, Tex + 6.0 3.5 Regina, Sask 18 10 20 

Stanolex Stanolex Wichita Falls, Tex 8.5 7.5 5 Saskatoon, Sask ”) 8 10 29 8 

Fuel Oil A Fuel Oil B Amarillo, Tex 85 7.5 5.5 hate Kite 18 9 10 209 

1-99 wals 8.3 8.3 at ten hes 2 eg 3.5 Calgary, Alta... 16 10 18 

399 gals 1.3 7.3 oe SURO, SCE. = ae 4 ae Vancouver, B. ¢ 15 10 24 
400-749 gals 6.3 6 3 San Angelo, Tex 85 7.5 5.5 Montreal, Que i7 i 17.5 
750 gals. & over 5.35 5.55 peer oe c. if 5.3 St. John, N. B 16.5 13 19 

ustin, 2ex.. 4 4.9 >. 9 Halifax, N. 5. . ea 13 19 
s . an ” Houston, Tex 8.5 4.2 5.2 — sayy oe 
Stanolex Bunker ©. Fuel Oil Gen Antonto. Tex 85 25 5 6 *Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes 
1-399 gals 68 Port Arthur, Tex 85 25 = = (To divided & undivided dealers 
400-999 gals 5 
: gal ».8 *Less le temporary allowance to all dealers 
1000 gals. & over 18 . : 
Tank Wagon Price Changes 
Other Points Stanolex Stanolex ( ‘ontinental Oil Co (These changes have been made in price tables) 
Indianapolis No. 1 Furnace Oil ; ae 
1-99 gals x) 0 N.B. Prices are Continental's “structural’’ prices S.O. New Jersey—No. 1 fuel oil prices were in- 
100 gals. & over “8 0 Prices do not reflect temporary reductions made to creased 0.3c at all points, effective Mar, 19 
Detroit meet local competition). S.O. California—Kerosine prices in Oregon and 

1-99 gals 81 Conoco De- ; Washington were up 0.3c effective Mar, 19. 

? z Bronz-z-7 mand Gaso- hero- 

100 gals. & over vd (Regular) (3rd Grade) line sin 
ular) (3rd Grade » sine 
ov (Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
9Y gals 9 0 -« 
ea ; 2 Denver, Col 1 10 $5.5 11 
100 gals. & over 6.0 Grand Junction, Col 2 i! 5.5 2 
Minneapolis Pueblo, Col 10.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 

1-99 gals 88 Casper, Wyo 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 

100 gals. & over 4.0 Cheyenne, Wyo ll 10 5.5 a. 

St. Louis Billings, Mont 12.5 1.5 6.5 12.5 

1-99 gals 8 6 81 Butte, Mont 13.5 2.5 6.5 13.5 

100 gals. & over > 6 = 4 Great Falls, Mont 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
aos a Helena, Mont 13 12 6.5 13 
0 aan — Salt Lake City, Utah 13.5 2.5 5.5 14.5 
- “ Boise, Ida 14.1 13.1 6.5 16.5 
160 gals. & over 6.9 win Falls, Ida 156 146 6.5 17 

Paxes: In gasoline tax column are included these Albuquerque, N. M 10 9 7 9.5 
city taxes Kansas. City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, Roswell, N. M 9.5 8.5 *7 9 
le Indiana kerosine and fuel oil prices are ex 4e Santa Fe, N. M 10.5 95 "7.5 10 
state tax; lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state tax. Ft. Smith, Ark 9.5 9 25 *7 9.5 
In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c federal tax Texarkana, Ark 9 8 *5 5 9 
ind state taxes Muskogee, Okla 95 8.5 7 8.5 

State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes to Oklahoma City, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 
be added when applicable Tulsa, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 

Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified per gallon: 

Alabama 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas | /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3/100c; Indiana 1/5e in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2 /25¢ in lots of more than 25 
bbls Kansas | 50¢; Louisiana 1 /32c; Minnesota 7,200c; Missouri | /50c: Nebraska 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline | /20c; North Carolina 1 /4c; North Dakota 1/20c; Oklahoma 
2/25c; South Carolina 1/8c; South Dakota 1 /20c; Tennessee 2 /5c; and Wisconsin 3 /L00c 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Lowa 3/50c; Michigan 1/5c per gal 
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Dermat Egiipuitat can Werk Fight = 


IF YOU CAN'T FIND A USE FOR IT, Sezag c¢/ 


WAR-OIL EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE 


Wanted to Buy 





WANTED TO BUY 
12—-Vert. or Horiz. Bulk Station 
10,000 to 20,000 gal. Steel Storage Tanks. 
2—3000 to 5000 bbl. Field Tanks. 3—Large 
Semi Trailer Tanks. 


The Darien Corporation 
49 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Mu. 2-0042 














WANTS: STEEL STORAGE TANKS, from 
2500 to 50,000 gal. Advise location, dimensions, 
thickness of plate in first letter for immediate 
inspection. 
Box No, 223 
National Petroleum News 











Situations Open 


WANTED—Refinery Superintendent with engineering 


knowledge, capable of operating combination topping 


and vis breaking unit. Box No. 225 





WANTED 
Accountant preferably with oil refinery expe- 
rience. Permanent position with growing con- 
cern; ideally located; future prospects excel- 
lent; living and working conditions good. Wire 
or telephone our expense. 
The Shallowwater Refining Company 
Garden City, Kansas 





For Sale 


| eeene Senne eee 


FOR SALE:—-280 gallon, 500 gallon, 1,300 gallon, 
2,000 gallon and 4,000 gallon new tanks. 8,000 gal- 
lon, 12,000 gallon, 15,000 gallon and 20,000 gallon 
tanks. 25,000-40,000 and 75,000 gallon tanks, also 


1,000 gal. five compartment G.M.C, tank truck, Black 


mer 100 gallon per minute unloading pump with 3 
H.P. vapor proof motor, all in) A-1l condition. Box 
No. 224 


COMPLETE MARINE TERMINAL located on Ohio 


River in Major Defense Area. Offers unusual oppor 


tunity as a Reshipping Terminal to East Coast from 


Gulf Points. Nine tanks over 1,000,000 gallon ca 
pacity fransport and tank car loading racks, pipe 


lines, pumps, meters, etc. 5% acres. Excellent rail and 


highway facilities. Modern built in 1938. An unusual 
opportunity for a Complete Terminal in a_ growing 
prosperous area Price $50,000.00 Address Box 


No. 222 





2 Blackmer Twin Pump Units, 100 G. P.M 


either sing] x three phase motors. 2” Gate 
Valves, 2” Double Swings, 2” Loading Valves 
550 gal. 4 comp. truck tank for short wheel- 
hase 


Bowen Oil & Equipment Co., 
Bement, Ill 








FOR SALE—S8 Horizontal steel tanks 20,000 
gal., 3 Vertical 10,000 gal., 1 truck tank 600 
gal., 1 expansion body show truck, 1 sprinkler 
water tower 


The Cincinnati Oil Works Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Professional Services 











WANTED 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS 
OPERATORS 


FOR NEW AVIATION ALKYLATION AND 
ISOMERIZATION PLANT IN MIDDLE 
WEST. 
GIVE FULL PARTICULARS 

Address Box 221 


National Petroleum News 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 
THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 


Consulting Petroleum Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 


Suite 1909, 


20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Published every Wednesday by 


The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 
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V. B. GUTHRIE, Managing Editor 


‘ABL) Member of Audit Bureau of Circulation 
y and Associated Business Papers Inc. 


Publication office: 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Telephone, CHerry 7672. Cable 
Address PLATTOIL, Cleveland. Cable inquiries 
are answered by mail unless subscriber advances 
sufficient funds in American money to. cover 
our cable costs. 


NEWS BUREAUS 


New York, 50 W. 50th street, Telephone Co- 
lumbus 55-1516 and 5-1517. 


Washington, D. C., 1034-36-38 National Press 
Bldg., Telephone, NAtional 3477. 


Tulsa, Okla., 904 World’ Bldg., Telephone, 
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Classified Rates 











“For Sale.’ “Wanted to buy,” “Hel 
Wanted.” “Business Opportunities,” ‘‘Miscel- 
laneous” classtfications. set in type this size 
without border—15 cents a word. Minimum 
charge, $4.00 per insertion 


“Position Wanted’’—10 cents a word. Mini 
mum charge $1.50 per insertion. 


Advertisements set in special type or with 
border—$5.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Saturday 
preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page are 
pavable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts 
on classified Advertisements. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader 
Every care is taken to make it accurate, but National 
Petroleum News assumes no responsibility for errors 


or omissions. 


Alemite 

American Flange & Mtg. Co 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
Armstrong Rubber Co 
Autocar 

Badger & Sons Co., E. B 
Battenfeld Grease & Oil Co 
Blackmer Pump Co. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 
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Brown Steel Tank Co. 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
tities Service Defense Corporation 
‘oastal Tank Lines, Inc. 
Jolumbian Steel Tank Co. 
ontinental Can Co. 

‘rown Can Co. 

Srie Meters Systems, Inc 
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Ethyl Corp 

Farrell Mtg. Co 

Fruehauf Trailer Co 
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Freedom Oil Co 
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Thanks... 
From the Oil Industry 


For a Job Well Done in War- 


time Government Service 


TO: 


William H. Tell, Chicago, who resigned 
effective April 15 as counsel and secretary 
of the general, refining and marketing com- 
mittees of District 2. A Chicago attorney 
for the past 12 years, he has served the oil 
industry committees in District 2 since Sept. 
1, 1941. He becomes corporation counsel 
for Ohio Oil Co., Findlay. 


* * * 


Gene P. Harper, Chicago, who resigned 
effective April 15 as senior materials 
analyst in PAW’s District 2 office. Mr. Har- 
per took leave as president of the Franklin 
Supply Co. to serve with PAW for 3 months. 
He returns to his old job. 


* * * 


L. E. Fleming, general manager of the trans- 
portation department of California Standard, 
will leave that company soon to assume duties 
with PAW in District 5 as transportation di- 
rector. His appointment was announced 
April 16. He joined New York Standard in 
1915, PAW said, and was engaged in adminis- 
trative, marketing and distribution activities in 
China until late in 1924. In 1925, he joined 
California Standard, becoming general man- 
iger of the transportation division in 1934. Mr. 
Fleming also was appointed Pacific Coast indus- 


try member of the tanker control board upon 


its organization in August, 1941, and during 
the past 14 months has been chairman of the 
Navy contact committee, a subcommittee of the 
District 5 transportation committee, estab 
lished to assist the navy in solution of Pacific 


Coast petroleum tanker problems 


John Eubank. Derby Oil Co. jobber at 
Pratt, Kans., is back from Hot Springs, N. M.. 


where he spent several months 





Socony Vacuum’s new tanker, the “S. S. 
Samoset”, was launched Mar. 27 with Mrs. 
Anders M. Johansen as sponsor. She is the 
widow of Captain Johansen who was killed 
while master of a Socony-Vacuum tanker 
sunk by enemy action a year ago. Mrs Johan- 
sen is standing with Captain Edwin L. Fiske 
of the company’s marine transportation de- 
partment, and Wilbur F. Burt, director in 
charge of manufacturing. Ceremony took 
place at the Sparrows plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 





Three Pennsylvania refiners, Charlie Felton (Franklin Creek), C. P. Rennacker (James B. 

Berry Sons), and M. H. Hindman (Pennsylvania Refining), sat down with C. B. McCollough, 

Detroit. White-Star Ohio Division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., in the foyer outside the Empire 

Room at Hotel Cleveland for a brief interlude during N.P.A.’s semi-annual meeting April 
15-16 (see story p. 14) 


Mcnih 2). £943 





S. P. McConnell, Norfolk, Va., Colonial Oil Co.. 
regularly plays host to torpedoed seamen 
and has become a popular figure among the 
sailors of America’s merchant marine who 
visit Hampton Roads. He recently directed 
the opening of the United Seamen's Service 
Recreation Center and combined hotel of 65 
rooms. Mr. McConnell is pictured at left hold- 
ing a USS flag while a 340-lb. twice-torpedoed 
“bo’sun” holds the other end 


R. R. Kibbe, Texaco’s district manager at 
Boston for the past 2 years, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as manager of central ter- 
ritorv sales, succeeding Walter Hochuli, now 
in Washington as PAW’s director of market 
ing. 

Mr. Kibbe joined Texaco at Springfield 
Mass., 22 vears ago. Previous to his Boston 


post, he was manager for 2% years at Indian- 


apolis for Indian Refining Co., Texaco sub 


sidiary 


Service awards for 10 or more years with 
Gulf Oil Corp. were presented to 26 New 
York employes April 6 by M. N. Weir, acting 
division manager. In the 32 states where 
Gulf operates, a total of 2352 employes, who 
have completed from 10 to 40 years of sen 


ice will receive awards 


W. T. Holliday, Cleveland, president ot 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com 
merce. He has been interested in Chamber 
affairs since 1928, serving on various commit- 
tees including manufacturers, pulic finance 


and taxation, and aviation 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





In Cleveland, visit- 
ing his sister and his 
Alma Mater, Case 
School — of 
Science, is Major 
Harold M. Davidson, 


engineer in charge 


Applied 


before the Japs came 


—of the 143-acre 
Palembang, Sumatra, 
refinery of Neder- 





landsche Kolon- 


Major Davidson iale Petroleum Maat- 

schappij, — subsidiary 

of Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. He’s on sick leave, 

wearing a black patch over his right eye— 
the result of a tropical infection. 

At Case, Major Davidson described the de- 
molition of the $30,000,000 Palembang refin- 
ery while swarms of Japs dropped by para- 
chute from transport planes. 

“There had been a lot of talk about the 
strong defenses in the Netherlands’ Indies,” 
he reminisced, “but we weren’t kidding our- 
selves. Our demolition plans had been drawn 
up for a long time. After the fall of Singapore 

. on Feb. 14 (1942) ...7 Jap fighters 
Hew out of low-hanging clouds. It had been 
raining for several days, and vapor from the 
steaming jungle rose to meet the clouds, so 
that we didn’t see the Japs until they were 
almost upon us. 

“They banked, dived, and sprayed the open 
areas with machine-gun bullets. Right behind 
came 12 transport planes, and seconds later 
the air was filled with parachute troops. 
British and Dutch machine gunners opened up 
ind prevented them from entering our com- 
pound after they landed, but across the Komer- 
ing River, another refinery wasn’t so fortunate. 
We saw the Jap flag go up over one of their 
distillation towers, and we knew we were 
ix for a siege.” 

Then, he continued, the Netherlands Army 
demolition squad moved in. Oil had already 
been drained out of the stills, and one group 
lit the furnaces, thus burning up the tubes 
ind the still-bottoms. Some attacked shop 
equipment with sledges and acetylene torches. 
Out in the jungle another group dropped dril- 
ling bits and tools into miledeep wells and 
plugged the holes with cement. Pumping. sta- 
tions and pipelines were blown up, as were 
trucks and_ tractors. 

Incendiary bombs had been planted in piles 
Finally 
drawoff valves were opened, and 2,000,000 
ral. of oil flowed out. 


f oil-soaked shavings at 27 places. 


“As we crouched low in our boats. starting 
up to Moosi (river), we heard an awe-in- 
spiring ‘whoosh’ as the incendiaries were set 
off and that vast area of oil caught fire. The 
roaring flame and mountainous billows of 
smoke against the background of the tropic 
night were a sight,” Major Davidson said. 

“There's one consolation,” he added. “When 
we destroved that plant, we did such a thorough 
job... it will take the Japs from a year to 18 
nonths to get it operating again.” 

Most of the employes and their families had 
been evacuated before the attack. Only 16 
\mericans were left at the refinery, and they 
escaped in two launches down the Jap-infested 


Moosi, reaching Batavia, Java, and then a small 
embarkation point on the south coast where a 
freighter took them to Melbourne. It was there 
that Davidson was commissioned a major in 
the supply division by Gen. Brett who was in 
command before Gen. MacArthur arrived. 
Major Davidson says he wants to get back 
to the Indies. “We've got to get those plants 


going again—tor us 


Carroll W. Johnson, District 2 director of 
marketing, and his entire department has 
moved from the 12th to the 14th floor, al- 
though visitors still enter via the reception 
desk on the 12th floor. More room was 


needed. 


Ten per cent of the proceeds from the an- 
nual spring frolic of the New Jersey Oil Trade 
Assn., held April 1 at Newark, was donated 
to the American Red Cross, according to J. H. 
Gunn, N.J.O.T.A. executive secretary. A rec- 
ord attendance of over 200 was present, in- 
cluding delegates from the Oil Trades Assn. of 
New York, headed by President W. M. Osborne 
and Secretary Joseph C. Smith, and Directors 
Charles Beacon and John H. Renick. 

Frank P. Gill, president of the Jersey associa- 
Brief talks and a floor 


show followed the dinner. 


tion, was toastmaster. 


A former member of the geophysical divi- 
sion of The Texas Co. at Houston has been 
awarded the Purple Heart and the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross as the result of a sin- 
gle raid on Europe 

He is Capt. R. J. McBride, Jr., 26, pilot of a 
Liberator bomber, who was wounded while 
piloting his big 4-motored ship through a veri- 
table wall of flak in a raid on Brest last Nov. 7. 

Capt. McBride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
J. McBride, Sr., now reside in Albany, N. Y. 
where Mr. McBride is traveling auditor for 
The Texas Co. 


J. M. Nisbet, Bartlesville, Okla., manager 
of the land, lease and geological division of 
Cities Service Oil Co. at Bartlesville, was elect- 
ed a vice-president of the company at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors, held 
at the company’s offices April 17, H. R. 
Straight, president, announced. Mr. Nisbet 
will continue with his present duties. 

M. J. Kirwan, in charge of oil production, 
was elected to the board. All other officers 


were re-elected. 


Norman J. McPhail, fuel oil section chief of 
PAW’s District 5 marketing division, is in 
Washington for a few days to catch up on the 
latest developments on industrial conversions 
from oil to other fuels. 


A. N. Hendrickson, oil operator, has been 
elected mayor of Midland, Tex. 


On the Lazybench 


This week, for the first time we're running a 
second page of items About Oil People. You'll find 
more on the preceding page, including a new de 
partment of Thanks from the Oil Industry to oil men 
who have completed terms of wartime service with 
the government, sacrificing their time and often 
money. NPN’s reporters will attempt to search out 
all oil men and oil equipment men who, upon leav 
ing, deserve a salute from the oil industry for jobs 
well done in war agencies. But it is a big job. We 
hope you will help. 

In launching broadened coverage of oil men’s 
activities the editors recognize the definite place 
under wartime stress for fun and relaxation. We 
hope On the Lazybench will help serve that need 
The editors may, from time to time, spill here their 
own sour commentary on facts and fancy; otherwise 
we'll select and print the best of appropriate levity 
coming to our attention. 

In deciding on “On the Lazybench”, the editors 
chose a name familiar to NPN readers. The last 
we called it “Bench” around the news room 
appeared in 1936 and, believe it or not, we still get 
letters asking: “Why don’t you start the Lazy 
bench again?’ So here it is. We know you have 
a favorite joke up your sleeve. Send it to us. 


* 4 


Short Jump, Big Jolt 

The Wall Street Journal tells a story some 
thing like this: 

A certain pilot instructor at Kansas City is 
taking a ribbing these days because of a short 
parachute jump. 

He had taken a well-advanced student up 
on a training flight, the student occupying the 
front cockpit, the instructor the rear. Every- 
thing went smoothly and the instructor fell 
asleep. The student, completing the flight 
landed the plane and taxied into a hangar 
He killed the motor and walked off, leaving 
the instructor sleeping. Waking up, the in- 
structor noticed the front cockpit was empty 
The silence told him the motor was dead 
Thinking the student had bailed out when he 
encountered motor trouble, the instructor, in a 
sleepy haze, hurriedly dropped over the side 
pulled the rip-cord, and landed on the con 
crete floor of the hangar, breaking a colla 


bone. 


How’s this for speed? 

A British gob, intrigued by rumored ex 
cellence of new U. S. aircraft carriers, was 
querying an American sailor for confirmation 

“They tell me your new aircraft carriers are 
pretty fast,” said the Britisher. 

“Yeah, they are,” replied the American 

“How fast are they, really?” 

“Well,” said the American sailor, “we a 
tually don’t know yet. We've never opened 
them up. So far, we've only expected then 
to keep up with the airplanes.” 


Re: Ickes-Brown Correspondence 


A tisket, a tasket, 

It was very wrong to ask it 

“Did you get a letter from vour love 
Mr. B., Mr. B.?” 


I will not say, I will not say, 
And Mr. B. just looked away 
For Mr. B. was very shy 

And would not tell on Mr. I 


And so to Mr. I. they turned, 

And bold he was, his bridges burned 

Said Mr. I., a man of pluck, 

“IT think that guy is passing the buck.” 


By Marg 
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WASHINGTON 

















individual names, 


in which they are serving. 


F YOU call the right individual the first time, 
you may save the price of a useless long dis- 
tance call—-PLUS—tthe valuable time wasted 
and the consequent wear an 
tear ON yOur nervous system. 


FYOU know the correct tele 
phone andextension numbe 
f the man you are calling i 
Washington, you can avoid de 
ay and confusion, sometime 
running into an hour or more 
n each long distance call yo 
put through. 


F YOU know the correct de 

partmental designation a 
well as the man’s correct initial 
and room number, your lette 
may reach him a full day soone 
and you may save as much as 
week in getting a reply. 


Save yourself two hours every day 


We are a small company,” writes a busy Illinois oil job- 
t. “We used the directory once and it saved at least 

two hours time. So it is already worth its price.’’ There 
the story in a nutshell. 


How many copies do you need? 


Take the total number of executives, stenographers, sec- 

‘‘taries and telephone operators in your organization. 

[hat is the number of copies of Platt’s War-Oil Directory 

you need. Then multiply this same number by two and 
u will know how many priceless working hours you 

Wil Save every day. 

Every PBX operator needs copy 

The government is demanding that we in the oil industry 
Nake more efficient use of the long distance telephone. 


Here is one way you can cooperate easily and to your 
wn advantage. See that each of your PBX operators 







1a a copy of this book for instant reference. She can 

‘hen call the man you want to talk to with the least pos- 

‘ible delay—and without going through the telephone 
mpany’s directory service. 
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Over 2000 


with correct titles, 
room numbers, telephone numbers and extensions, plus 
the names of war-oil committees or government agencies 


Save money on long distance calls 


There are 40,000 to 50,000 people being served by some 
of these war agency exchanges. By calling the extension 

















addresses, SS 





















































umber — as well as the exchange num- 
er—you get your calls through faster, 
nd avoid mistakes that will show up 
nm your telephone bill later. 


Your stenographers 


each need a copy 


he Post Office is urging oil men to help 
it, too. The Post Office has a manpower 
hortage just like everyone else. It 
ants us toavoid misdirected letters and 
incomplete addresses. That makessense. 
Every letter must have street address. 
By obviating any necessity for going 
through the Post Offfice’s directory 
service, you insure your letter’s de- 
livery in the shortest possible time. 


Courtesy that pays 


This directory will make it easy for 
your secretaries and stenographers to 
spell your correspondent’s name cor 
rectly—and get his title and initials right, using the form 
of salutation which he personally prefers. A man’s name 

and often his title—are among his most honored pos 
sessions and he appreciates having them spelled and 
abbreviated according to his own ideas. 


Get your order in at once 


A directory of government personnel becomes obsolete 
rapidly these days. That is why such publications have 
to be reissued frequently. The sooner you receive your 
copy, the more use you will get out of this book and the 
more you will get for your money. Mail the coupon today. 











ORDERS 
received before 
May Ist 
Will be mailed by 


Ship me 





May 10th Name 
Quantity Prices 
Single Copy.......$2.25 each AOteees 
10 to 24.. 1.95 each 
25 and over....... 1.90 each City-State 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


GOVERNMENT WAR-OIL AGENCIES 
(OFFICIAL AND SEMI-OFFICIAL) 


Petroleum Administration for War 
Petroleum Industry Committees 
Office of Defense Transportation 
Office of Price Administration 
Petroleum industry War Council 
Office of Rubber Director 

Rubber Reserve Company 

Wear Production Board 


OTHER GOVERNMENT WAR AGENCIES 


Army and Navy Munitions Board 

Board of Economic Warfare 

Board of Research and Investigation 
—Transportation 

Defense Plant Corporation 

Defense Supplies Corporation 

Lend-Lease Administration 

National Resources Planning Board 

National War Labor Board 

Office of Alien Property Custodian 

Office of Civilian Defense 

Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 

Office of Economic Stabilization 

Office for Emergency Management 

Office of Scientific Research and 
Development 

Office of War Information 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

War Manpower Commission 

War Shipping Administration 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


State—War—Navy 

Treasury—Justice—Interior 

Agriculture—Commerce—Labor 

Capitol and Congress 

Federal Security Agency 

Federal Trade Commission 

Federal Works Agency 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

United States Maritime Commission 

United States Tariff Commission 


Platt’s War-Oil Communication Services, 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


..copies ‘“‘PLATT’S WAR-OIL DIRECTORY” 
right away. Check is attached for $ 





R-OIL COMMUNICATION SERVICES 
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Great are the new facilities your industry has con- 
trived and built to meet the double load of continued 
civilian needs and the tremendous demands of mech- 





anized war. The Pure Oil Company is supplying these: 





Fuels and lubricants for our armed forces . . . Fuel oils for IN 
factories and ships . . . Cutting oils and other lubricants for 
our war industries . . . Toluene for TNT, for bombs . . . a 
Aviation alkylate and Codimer for 100-octane aviation fuel nae 
.. « Petroleum derivatives for synthetic rubber. lar 
Day by day, oil becomes ammunition more than ever a 


and in brand new ways. All those products of petroleum are 
weapons today. But our salute is to the people who build and 
wield those weapons. 



















@ to the thousands of men and women from the industry 
fighting in our armed forces (more than a thousand trom 
the Pure Oil Company alone). 


@to the thousands fighting research, production, and 
transportation battles here at home. 


@ to the patriotic earners putting 10% of their income in 
War Bonds . . . (more than 90% of all Pure Oi! em- 
ployees!) 

@ to the men who've given their lives—and to their bud- 
dies who grin and go bravely on giving ¢heir lives man- 
ning tankers. 

@to the courageous distributors and dealers — Pure Oil’s 
own distributors and dealers among them—sticking to 
their guns in spite of reduced help and reduced income, 


to keep America’s war-vital wheels rolling here at home. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
SALUTES THEM ALL... 
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Mid-Western Oil Men Study Supply Zoning 








IN CHICAGO. mid-western oil men met to hear a discussion of PAW Directive 65, requiring 
zoning of supplies and distribution in District 2. They were told why the directive is neces- 
sary and that it won't be put 100% in force overnight. John W. Boatwright (Indiana Stand- 
ard), Chicago, acted as master of ceremonies of an open forum discussion. Standing at 
microphone, he intre duces a speaker. Others in picture (left to right): Paul G. Blazer (Ash- 
land Oil & Refining), Ashland, Ky., District 2 refining committee chairman; and W. W. Van- 
deveer (Allied Oil), Cleveland, member of the District 2 supply and distribution committee 
and chairman of the District 2 temporary tanker operating subcommittee (see story on p. 4) 





New England Oil Men View Oil's War Outlook 





BOSTON, New England oil men, worried about supply. heard the latest from govern- 
ment officials at a war conference of the New England Independent Oil Men's Assn. Above, 
Howard Marshall, PAW chief counsel, addresses the meeting. Others at the table are 
ft to right): Dr. Joel Dean. OPA’s fuel rationing chief; Glenn Arnold (Petroleum Heat & 
wer), vice-president of the association; and Clyde G. Morrill, Boston, the association's ex- 
utive secretary. Dr. John W. Frey, of PAW, was one of the principal speakers (see story p. 9) 











Current Draft of Next Season’s Fuel Oil Rationing Plan... P. 34 


' APR 3 01943 
OPA CHECKS FUEL-R&AFG a-St 


WASHINGTON—OPA analysts are checking 
over a survey of last winter's fuel oil rationing 
as seen by domestic consumers. The survey 
was made by field agents of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and covers all the rationed states. 

Bureau agents circulated questionnaires to 
determine householders’ experience with fuel 
oil rationing, similar to those the Bureau used 
to test out how well people in 2 Ohio counties 
liked gasoline rationing. 

Returns are being studied for making any 
needed last minute changes in the rationing 
plan already drawn up for next winter. A 
spokesman for OPA told NPN, however, that 
the plan would probably be issued as is. 





OPA GIVES RATIONING STATISTICS 


WASHINGTON—National driving average 
is now 5000 miles per year, a cut of 50°, from 
average before rationing, OPA said in an- 
nouncing rationing statistics April 27. 

Number of passenger car ration books out- 
standing Jan. 1, 1943, OPA said, was: “A” 25.- 
000,000 (including persons also holding “B” 
and “C” books); “B’—6,400,000; and “C’— 
3,600,000. 


. * * 


NEW ENGLAND DENIED MORE ‘GAS’ 


WASHINGTON—PAW Ickes, in wires to 6 
New England governors April 27, denied a 
plea for increased gasoline allowances. Ickes 
said eastern stocks of automotive gasoline 
are below a safe minimum level and supplies 
have dropped at all principal supply points 
including New York, Albany. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Atlanta and Tampa. 

“Shipment of gasoline by tank car into Dis- 
trict 1 for non-military purposes now being 
approved only when such movements are 
necessary to relieve refineries of stock accu- 
mulations thereby permitting continued manu- 
facture of necessary war products,” Ickes’ 
wire stated. 


* * * 


‘GAS’ PANEL SET UP BY OPA 


WASHINGTON—OPA is forming an industry 
advisory panel on east coast gasoline ration- 
ing, similar to that set up several weeks ago 
on fuel oil, which will hold first meeting here 
April 29. Representatives of 17 eastern oil 
companies, including retailers, were invited 
by telegram to attend and serve as members. 


* * 


TINSLEY CRUDE HIKE EXPECTED SOON 


WASHINGTON—Favorable action by OPA 
on request for 12c advance in ceiling price on 
crude oil from Tinsley Field, Miss.. is expected 
shortly by Sen. Eastland, Miss., his office told 
NPN on April 27. Tinsley production is around 
53,000 b/d. If this crude price advance goes 
through, it will be the first increase on a large 
field since President Roosevelt's “Hold-the- 
line” order freezing prices and wages. 





































































YOUR PUMPS WILL HELP BEAT HITLER — 
al g CORD THEM CAREFULLY’ 


To speed the movement of essential war materiel—to keep operat- 





ing the cars and trucks that support the home front — these are the 
















vitally important functions of your gasoline pumps today! 


How important it is, therefore, that you use your pumps cau- 






tiously; guard them carefully; inspect them regularly. The pumps 


you have, probably, must serve for the duration. 











Tokheim, with its nation-wide service organization, is prepared 
to help you. Tokheim service men are available in principal cit- 
ies—to assist you if trouble develops—to reduce deterioration and 
failure. An important phase of this service is the distribution of a 
valuable little booklet, ‘The Care of Your Pumps’. Every service 
station man should have a copy. Ask your Tokheim representative, 


or write the factory. It is free. 





<i 
Ban 


or 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. OKHEIM 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE FOR 42 YEARS INDIANA 







BUY WAR BONDS 
—ALL YOU CAN! 
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To show your tank-wagon salesmen... 





New kit of 5 shde jis 


ON PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE FOR FARM TRACTORS 


ERE’S an opportunity to help your tank-wagon 

t drivers in their work with farmers—to give 

them a background of tractor maintenance facts that will be 
useful every day. 

A series of slide films has been developed in connection with 
the Ethyl Corporation’s program of farm tractor mainte- 
nance. The slide film on lubrication was prepared by The 
Chek-Chart Corporation, the film on air cleaners by Donald- 
son Company, Inc., and the other three under the supervision 
of the Technical Service Department of the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion. They are now offered in one compact kit complete with 
an explanatory booklet for each film. 

These are silent films consisting of a series of individual 
pictures on 35 mm. film. They can be projected through any 
of a number of different types of slide film projectors. The 
low price of this kit of films includes only the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Arrange now for a series of meetings to give your tank-wag- 
on drivers these important facts on preventive maintenance. 


APKII 28 1943 

















Order direct from— 


Visual Training Corporation 


815 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 








New Officers 


Despite curtailment of 
shipping facilities to the 
Atlantic Seaboard, as- 
phalt tonnage continued 
in 1942 within 2% of the 
record-high level — of 
1941, The Asphalt Insti- 
tute reported at its an- 
nual meeting in March. 

At this meeting, 7 
vice-presidents were 
elected to represent the 
7 regional divisions of 
the U.S., in addition to 
the Pacific Coast  terri- 
tory, and to bring key of- 
ficials into closer touch 
with Institute activities. 
These _ vice-presidents 
are: C,. W. Barbour, Al- 
lied Materials Corp.; A. 
M. Maxwell, Ohio Stand- 
ard; Glenn Nielson, 
Husky Refining Co.; H. 
G. Nevitt, White Eagle 
Division, Socony-Vac- 
uum; H. B. Pullar, Berry 
Asphalt Co.; F. V. Wid- 
ger, The Texas Co.; and 
Roger Williams, Louis- 
iana Standard. 

Herbert Spencer was re- 
elected full-time — presi- 
dent. Other officers elect- 
ed were: James A. Blood, 
San Francisco, California 
Standard, chairman of the 





James A. Blood 
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of The Asphalt Institute 





Herbert Spencer 


executive committee; George R. Christie, 
New York, Socony, secretary and treasurer; 
John N. Smith, Socony, assistant treasurer; 
and Bernard E. Gray, chief engineer of the 
Institute, now also general manager. 

On the executive committee, besides Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Blood, are Mr. Barbour, Mr. 
Pullar, and David Waxman, Shell Oil Co. 

Thirty oil and asphalt companies are mem 
bers of the Institute. 

Re-elected for the third time as president 
of the Asphalt Institute, Herbert Spencer, a 
founder of the institute and a former New 
Jersey Standard road engineer, has done much 
work in standardizing asphalt grades used for 
highways in the eastern U. S. Before joining 
the Jersey company, he was with the New 
York State Highway Department during which 
he traveled widely and worked with com- 
mittees from various state highway departments 
and the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Spencer is a member of the American 
Road Builders Assn., the Assn. of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists, the American Society 
tor Testing Materials, and the Engineers Club 


tf New York. He is married, has 2 daughters, 


ind is a graduate of Rensselaer Polvtechnic 
Institute 
\ B.S. degree in civil engineering from Tufts 


College started Bernard E. Gray, New York, 
on the road to The Asphalt Institute, of which 


] 
he is goneral manage and chiet engimee! 
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He helped write, as a member of 
Governor's committee, the state highway 
of West Virginia in 1919, following his « 
charge as orientation officer of 38th artillery 
World War I. He was chief of maintena 
for the state during its heavy construct 
era. 

Previously, Mr. Gray was with the Mas 
chusetts Highway Commission on surveys 
construction, then with the U.S. Bureau 
Public Roads as engineer-economist and fina 
senior highway engineer. 

He is a member of the Highway Resea: 
Board, and other similar organizations, aut] 
of many technical articles on highways and 
airports, and co-author of the textbook “Asph 
Pocket Reference for Highway Engineers” 

The institute’s new chairman of the exe 
tive committee, James A. Blood, San Francis 
has spent all of his working life—30 years 
in fuel oil and asphalt with the Califon 
Standard. 

He joined that company at 15 vears of ag 
in September, 1913, as hall boy and clerk 
the fuel oil department. For 7 years he was 
a fuel oil salesman, 4 years an asphalt sales 
man, and in 1930 was promoted to assistan' 
manager of the fuel oil and asphalt divisio 
In January, 1931, he was made manage 
the division, which he is today. 

In November, 1918, he joined the U.S. Nava 
Reserve, and served until honorably discharged 
in January, 1919, when he returned to tl 
company. 

Mr. Blood is a member of PAW’s subcom 
mittee on asphalt for District 5. He is als 
a member of the Shrine, Olympic Club, and 
Associated General Contractors. He is mar 


ried and has two daughters. 





Bernard E. Gray 
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